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N the mean while, without waiting to hear the concluding 
speech of the. man in ‘the brass helmet and’ green robe, 
” or once suspecting that he might be an old-acquaintance, 
‘a Jack hastened to overtake: Moses. and Miss Felton, 
@ leaving Phin to follow with Mr..and Mrs. Pipkin. 

At the entrance to: the tent, Annie wished to pay for 
herself, but O no:! Jack was. too proud and happy to be 
able to pay for her with money he had earned by honest 
@ work. 

“ Well, if it will please you,” she said; with asmile. “Shall 
we go in now, or wait for the others?” 

“ Better go in, I. think,” said a well- known voice, “and 
see the animals before’ the tent is crowded.” 

“Percy!” said Annie, with a start and a blush. “ Mr. 
Lanman!” cried the boys. He gave the young lady his 
right hand, and with his left shook hands with Moses and 
Jack and Kate. : 

They all entered the tent together. Percy escorted Miss 
‘Felton, and Moses had Katé in charge, while Jack followed 
with -a lonely and disconsolate feeling at his heart... What 
troubled him all at ‘once ? Was it-the recollection of the colt’s*lameness, or 
of the manner in which he had taken Snowfoot without leave? 
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Percy had many anecdotes to relate of the animals they saw, and of the 
countries they inhabited ; and Jack ought to have considered it a piece of 
good fortune that they had fallen in with him. Jack was indeed a grateful 
and admiring friend of the young man, whom he liked better than a/most 
anybody else in the world. But now his lowering looks, as he watched him 
and Annie, seemed to say, “I know she expected to meet him, and that’s 
what made her hurry along so! And .now she can’t think of anybody but 
him! ’T was I that invited her, and what right has he to take her away 
from me? How happy they both are— without me!” And, unable to 
endure the sight, the wretchedly jealous and unhappy boy wandered away 
alone and lost himself in the crowd. 

He tried to divert his mind by looking at the wild animals, — the sleepy 
old lions, crouched upon their paws ; the sleek leopards, bounding over the 
bar which their keeper thrust into the cage; the restless hyena, pacing to 
and fro within his narrow bounds ; the languid polar bear, panting over his _ 
pan of cold spring-water ; the chained black bear, begging cakes and buns 
of the children; the boa-constrictor, which the man wound about his neck 
like a tippet ;— and all these would have interested him greatly at another 
time. But now he was too miserable to care for them. As he remembered 
the joyful anticipations with which he had looked forward to this time, his 
heart seemed almost bursting with grief. 

Then all at once he stopped and said to himself, “I ama fool! Worse 
than a fool! I am just as mean and selfish as I can be. I ought to be glad 
that she is happy ; why am I not?. I will be glad!” 

Then came a struggle with himself; and, after a great gulp or two at his 
choking grief, which refused to be swallowed so easily, he at last got the 
mastery of it. When he met his friends again, he appeared with his hands 
full of oranges and his face full of smiles. 

“Why, Jack!” cried Annie, “we thought we had lost you! Where have 
you been? Oranges! You naughty boy!” For they were rather a costly 
luxury in those days, and she thought him extravagant. But Jack knew how 
fond she was of them, and the hope of adding to her happiness had so light- 
ened his heart that he would have held them cheap had they cost their 
weight in gold. 

While they were all refreshing themselves with the delicious fruit, and 
looking at the monkeys, Mr. and Mrs. Pipkin came up. 

“ Hello, Phi!” said Moses ; “ what luck?” 

“It’s the most wonderful thing ever ye heerd on!” answered that gen- 
tleman, screwing his mouth into a pleased pucker about his conspicuous 
front teeth. “That feller jest cured me in a jiffy ! took the pain right away. 
I tell ye that ’Lectrical ’Lixir can’t be beat for rheumatiz !” 

“ What’s that stuffed in your pockets ?” asked Jack. 

“Bottles ; three for a dollar, by hokey! My wife was opposed to my 
buyin’ on ’em at fust ; but ye know Deacon Dresser? Deaf as an adder in 
one ear,—has been for ten year an’ more. Wal! that chap jest rubs off 
some of his ’Lixir round and under it, and finally gives it a good squeeze 
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behind with his thumb, an’ out comes a great wad of ear-wax, and, I vum ! 
the deacon declares he can hear as well now out of one ear as t’other. Arter 
that my wife was willin’, for she’s a little hard o’ hearin’ on the off side.” 

“Mr. Pipkin!” cried that lady, sharply, “17ll thank you not to make a 
public topic of my ears! And you'll oblige me by #o¢ speaking of me as 
you do of your horses.” 

“1 said the off side, an’ the off side’s the off side, whether it’s a hoss or 
any other critter,” Mr. Pipkin explained. 

“Mr. Pipkin! I’m amazed at you!” said Mrs. Pipkin. 

“T leave it to the schoolmaster,” grinned Mr. Pipkin. 

“Then the schoolmaster will give judgment against you,” said Percy. 
“We call the left side of some animals the near side, because we stand on 
that side of a horse when we go to mount him, and walk on that side of a 
horse or ox team we are driving, and that makes the other side the of side. 
Now, unless a man drives his wife as he does his oxen —” 

“TI give it up!” said Mr. Pipkin. “I drive her? by hokey, she drives 
me!” 

Jack asked if Snowfoot and the mare were quiet when Mr. Pipkin'came 
away, and where was Phin ? 

“T didn’t notice about the team,” replied Mr. Pipkin. “As for Phin, 
that ’Lixir man said he had a curi’s thing to show him if he would wait till 
the crowd thinned out a little more. Phin was tickled enough ’cause he 
took notice on him, an’ so he waited.” 

“T don’t like that!” said Moses. “Hell get humbugged ! ” 

Jack said he would go and find him, but just then two acquaintances came 
along. It was Step Hen Treadwell and his father, — the old man so tipsy 
that he had to steady himself by holding fast to his son’s shoulder. Jack 
hastened to meet them, thinking he would tell about Snowfoot; but the old 
man struck a solemn attitude and pointed to the cages. 

“Good thing!” said he, leering, and balancing himself, with a hiccup. 

“Yes,” said Jack, “a very good thing.” 

“Good thing!” repeated the old man, waving one hand loftily, while he 
still held fast to Step Hen with the other. He then beckoned to Mr. Pip- 
kin, and, when that gentleman approached, he once more indicated the show 
with a sweeping gesture, and reiterated, with an emphatic nod, “ Good 
thing!” 

His inflamed eyes, his veiny cheeks, that fiery sponge, his nose, the solemn 
grimace and emphasis with which he spoke those two words, as if they had 
been the last utterance of human wisdom, and the contrast of poor, little, 
timid, short-legged, round-eyed, round-faced, sober, staring Step Hen, 
attracted about as much attention as any animals belonging to the menage- 
rie. The last Jack saw of them, the old man was standing by the great pole 
which supported the centre of the tent, — and which he probably mistook 
for, a spectator, —calling its attention to the satisfactory display of wild 
beasts, and repeating, “Good thing! hey?” with a hiccup; “good 
thing !” 
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Phin soon came in, and his friends noticed that he had-a strange look in 
his face. 

“What did the ’Lixir man say to ye?” asked Mr. Pipkin. , 

“ Nothing much,” replied Phin, with a shy and rather guilty air. ‘“ Made 
me a present.” He pulled a small book from his pocket. ‘“ Keeps ’em to 
sell, but he gave me one, because he took a notion to me.” 

“A Dream-Book! ‘ Dream-Book and Fortune-Teller’! O Phin!” cried 
Moses. 

“ Need n’t laugh,” said Phin, resentfully, taking it back. “ You'll be glad 
enough to have some fun out of it some day, — but yousha’n’t! Where did 
ye get your oranges ?” 

“O, a fellow came along and gave ’em to us!” said Moses. 

“Who was it? Come, tell me, can’t ye?” snarled Phin. 

“I guess the fust letters of his name is Jack Hazard,” remarked Mr. 
Pipkin. 

“You might have kept one for me!” said Phin. “I think you’re real 
mean, anyway.” 

“ Here, Phin,” said little Kate, taking one from her pocket. “ Jack was 
so generous, he gave'me two. You may have this.” 

Phin seized and sucked it greedily. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
THE PIPKINS RIDE THE YOUNG ELEPHANT. 


IN a little while Kate complained that she was getting tired of the beasts. 
“ They make such horrid noises when they yawn, and they smell so! I 
want to go home.” 

“We will go into this other tent, where there is to be a performance 
pretty soon,” said Percy. “There we can find some good seats, and rest.” 

All followed him except Phineas, who said he was going to see more of 
the animals first. When, a quarter of an hour later, he came and occupied 
the seat they had kept for him, he was full of brag. 

“Huh! I’ve seen something you haven’t, any of ye! I saw the man 
go into the lion’s cage! He whipped ’em, and played with ’em, and was 
going to put his head into the old lion’s mouth ; but he was cross, and so he 
did n’t dare.” 

Kate wished she could have seen what Phin described; but she was 
quickly consoled by what took place in the tent where they were. 

Among other things there was a diverting pony performance, which filled 
the tent with shouts of laughter. Within a circular space, surrounded by 
spectators on the benches, a man, dressed like some country greenhorn, had 
a series of comical adventures with a little black pony, hardly larger than 
himself, — chasing him, catching him, riding him, and getting flung from his 
back. 

Then “General Jackson” was introduced. The General was a monkey 
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with chattering teeth and little snapping black eyes. He was dressed in 
“ soldier clo’es,” as Mr. Pipkin remarked ; he walked on his hind legs with 
the help of a chain held in his master’s hand, and wore a military hat, which 
he politely took off when he bowed to the spectators. Being relieved of the 
hat and chain, he mounted the pony, whip in hand, and rode swiftly round 
the ring first one way and then the other, clinging fast in spite of all the 
efforts made to,throw him off. Now he leaped from the pony’s back to his 
master’s shoulder, and again to the pony’s back ; or hopped to the ground to 
pick up the whip, which he had dropped, and jumped up on the pony again 
when he came round, — all while the pony was in rapid motion. 

Then, General Jackson retiring, any gentleman present, not too heavy, 
was invited to ride the pony. A long-limbed, lank, grinning young fellow 
stepped forward, saying “he guessed he could.” “It’s Hank Huswick!” 
said Jack. “Hank Huswick!” repeated a dozen other young fellows who 
knew him; and there was loud cheering. The applause-was still more 
uproarious when, after trying in vain to cling on by locking his long legs 
under the pony’s belly, Hank retired ignominously from the contest, with a 
dusty jacket and a bloody nose. 

The pony then being withdrawn, the large elephant was brought in and 
introduced as the “Emperor Nero.” As he had been advertised to walk 
over his keeper lying on the ground, lift and carry him on his tusks, and 
perform many other surprising feats, the result was disappointing. There 
was evidently something about the enormous brute’s appearance which his 
keeper did not like ; for, after a few turns about the ring, the Emperor Nero 
was led out. 

“That elephant,” whispered Percy, “is the Prince Royal, that lately got 
away and made such a panic in some town in Canada; his owners have 
changed his name, but he is the same fellow. He has periodical fits of ill- 
temper, and they have to be very careful of him.” 

“ Here comes our little elephant!” cried Jack. And the boys had to tell 
once more how the great wagon, which eight horses could not draw, had 
been pushed up the bank by that powerful head. 

After Napoleon —for that was the young elephant’s name— had per- 
formed a few simple feats, a huge saddle, with a “sort o’ pew on top on’t” 
(to quote Mr. Pipkin’s phrase), was brought and firmly bound. by strong 
girths to his back. He was then made to kneel down, and a short flight of 
steps was placed against his side, leading up to the open door of the “ pew.” 
This was elegantly cushioned, and capable of seating several persons. 

“Now,” said the keeper, “any ladies who would like to ride on the ele- 
phant can have an opportunity, such as will not probably occur to them 
again in the course of their lives.” 

Not a lady stirred. 

“ The animal,” he went on, “ is, as you see, perfectly docile and harmless. 
Hundreds of ladies — some of the first rank— have ridden on his back, 
both in this country and in Europe; and no accident has ever happened 
during these performances.” 
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Thereupon a lady stepped forward; and, encouraged by her example, 
another, and then another, followed. 

“Tam going! would you?” said Mrs. Pipkin, excitedly. “I believe I 
will !” 

“ Mis’ Pipkin! Mis’ Pipkin!” remonstrated her husband ; “it’s a ter- 
rible resk! Don’t you ventur’! You’ll git a broken neck!” 

“ Mr. Pipkin!” said Mrs. Pipkin, severely, “ 1’m ashamed of you!” 

Other ladies were pressing forward, and she made haste to take her place 
with them, while her husband excited a good deal of merriment by calling 
anxiously after her, “ Mis’ Pipkin! Mis’ Pipkin! you’re crazy! Heavens 
an’ airth! You’re crazy, Mis’ Pipkin!” 

As many as twenty ladies presented themselves, eight of whom — Mrs. 
Pipkin being of the number— mounted the steps and took seats in the 
cushioned box on the elephant’s back. 

“ She ’ll git killed ! they ’ll all be spilt out when the elephant goes to git 
up!” said Mr, Pipkin, nervously. “I declare, if she don’t beat all the 
women !” 

The door of the box being closed, Napoleon, at a sign from his master, 
rose carefully to his feet, carrying saddle and ladies up with him without 
spilling one. Then the spectators cheered, and the ladies on the elephant 
waved their handkerchiefs in triumph. 

After a few turns about the area, the elephant was made to kneel again, 
and the ladies dismounted. Eight others then took their places, rode round 
the ring a few times, and afterwards retired in like manner. 

“ Now,” said the keeper, “ would any gentlemen like to ride?” 

A dozen sprang to their feet; and, strange to say, Mr. Pipkin was one of 
them. 

“Mr. Pipkin! Mr. Pipkin!” said Mrs. Pipkin, sarcastically, “ you’ll get 
a broken neck !” 

“I’m goin’ to have my ride on the elephant as well as you, by hokey !” 
And Mr. Pipkin crowded forward into the ring. 

No sooner, however, had the twelve gentlemen presented themselves, than 
the saddle was quietly removed, and they were invited to mount the ladder 
and take seats on Napoleon’s bare back. Three declined the honor, and 
retired amid the jeers of the multitude. Some of the remaining nine would 
also, doubtless, have gladly withdrawn, but for the dread of ridicule. One 
of these was Mr. Pipkin, who declared afterwards that he “didn’t exac’ly 
fancy the idee of straddlin’ the critter bare-backed ” ; but, having committed 
himself to the enterprise, he “ wa’n’t the sort o’ man to back out.” 

Mrs. Pipkin, however, seeing the saddle removed, was seized with genuine 
alarm ; and, rising in her seat, she beckoned, and cried in a shrill voice, 
“Mr. Pipkin! Mr. Pipkin! don’t you ventur’! you w// get a broken limb! 
Mr. Pipkin, you are insane!” to the infinite amusement of the spectators, 

The elephant rose, not quite so carefully as when ‘he bore a fairer burden ; 
but the nine men clung fast, each to the man before him, while the foremost 
kept his seat firmly on the animal’s neck. So they were all carried safely 
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up, and afterwards borne in ludicrous state around the ring. Mr. Pipkin, as 
he passed the bench where his friends were seated, waved his hand, and 
puckered his lips about his big front teeth with a droll smile. But his career 
of triumph was short. Napoleon suddenly stopped. His keeper stood 
facing him, with crossed arms. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “this is a very docile and intelligent animal, as you 
observe, but he sometimes has the ague. I think he is about to be taken 
by a fit.” 

He opened his arms, probably as a signal, and immediately Napoleon 
began to shake. He shook till Mr. Pipkin screamed, “ The ladder! quick ! 
take me off! le’ me git down!” He continued to shake, harder and harder, 
like a small mountain swayed to and fro by a violent earthquake, and off 
went two gentlemen over his tail. He shook again, and off went two more 
on one side and one on the other. The next man was Mr. Pipkin. He 
clung fast to the body of the man before him, who did the same to the next, 
who hugged as for dear life his fellow on the elephant’s neck. But the ague 
was too much for them, and all went tumbling to the ground together. 

Roars of laughter greeted this final catastrophe, which was considered the 
greatest sport of the day. Nobody was seriously hurt; and the manner in 
which the men picked themselves up as they fell, and ran away from the ele- 
phant’s legs, seemed to amuse everybody except poor Mrs. Pipkin. 

“He has broke—certainly he has broke something! Haven’t you, 
have n’t you, Mr. Pipkin?” she cried, as Mr. Pipkin came limping back to 
his place, looking ruefully at his bosom, which appeared to be saturated, if 
not with his blood, then with some liquid which he held equally precious. 
“Is it your breast-bone ?” said Mrs. Pipkin. 

“ No, but my bottles! my three bottles of ’Lectrical ’Lixir! Dumbed if 
they ain’t all broke, by hokey!” And the worthy Pipkin proceeded, with an 
aspect of the utmost dismay, to examine his unlucky pockets. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HOW PHIN SAW THE “ ZEBRAY.” 


“IF you had only thought to rub some of your wonderful Elixir on the 
elephant’s back, you might have cured his ague,” said Jack, slyly. 

“So I might,” replied Mr. Pivkin, “ if it had been a real ager; but didn’t 
ye see? ’t was alla trick! The man gin him a sign. for to shake us off.” 

“ O, this is dreadful!” said Mrs. Pipkin, looking at her husband’s clothes. 
“ What did I tell you? If you had only heard tome! You do beat all the 
men!” 

“ Keep the ’Lixir in your pockets, Phi,” said Moses, “ and let it soak into 
your hide, and you never will have the rheumatism or any other disease 
again.” 

“I don’t know, mabby ’tain’t so great a loss arter all,’ remarked Mr. Pip- 
kin, philosophically. “ Fact is, I was beginnin’ to feel my rheumatiz comin’ 
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The Young Elephant’s Ague-Fit. 


on agin, settin’ here, with this draft of air on my shoulder. Should n’t won- 
der if the feller’s a humbug!” And, taking the broken glass from his 
pockets, he flung it spitefully under the bench. 

Phin now said that he was going back to the large tent, to find the 
“ zebray,” which he pretended not to have seen. He had been gone about 
ten minutes, when it occurred to Jack that he’ ought to go and look at his 
team. He accordingly departed, telling his friends that, if he should not 
return, he would meet them as they came out. 

As he passed through the large tent he looked in vain for Phineas ; and after- 
wards, to his surprise, found that young gentleman in close consultation with 
the man in the helmet and green robe. The man had, however, laid aside 
his helmet, which could not have been a very comfortable thing to wear in 
the hot sun, and in the shrewd, thin features thus exposed, Jack recognized, 
with amazement, his old acquaintance, “ good-natered John Wilkins.” 

The fellow, using the platform of his wagon for a table, was showing Phin 
some interesting tricks with a pack of cards. “ Now, this,” he was saying, 
“is a mighty curi’s trick, perty as it can be! I’ll show you. The jack o’ 
hearts, you say, went into that pile ?” 
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“ Yes, for I saw it,” replied Phin, hugely tickled at the thought of gaining 
so much useful information. 

“ And of course you are willing to bet it is there? Of course. But don’t 
bet, for I don’t want to win your money. I’m only showin’ ye, and that’s 
’cause I see you are such an uncommon bright boy, and ’cause I take such 
an uncommon fancy to ye. For now jest look! The jack ain’t in that pile 
at all, but here in my hand! Ain’t it curi’s? Now, with practice, you may 
make a good thing on ’t if ever you find yourself in want of money. Jest a 
good-natered little game, you know!” 

But Phin, looking guiltily around to see if he was observed, had by this 
time discovered Jack standing by the fence. 

“So this is the way you see the ‘zebray,’ is it?” said Jack. 

“I’m just having a little fun, and it’s nobody’s business but my own,” 
.replied Phin, tartly. 

“I hope you know what sort of a man you’re dealing with, that’s all,” 
said Jack, with a significant look at the charlatan. 

“I guess I know a good deal better than you do,” retorted Phin. 

“O, do you? Then maybe you can tell me just-what he is, —a travel- 
ling phrenologist, or a quack doctor, or a book-pedler, or a gambler, or 
whether he’s chiefly in the horse-and-sleigh business.” 

“« My young friend,” said the man, “ you do me injustice, and it’s nat’ral ; 
so I forgive ye. I ’ma sort of jack-at-all-trades, and good at several ; and 
when one don’t pay, or I git tired on’t, I turn my hand to another ; variety 
is the spice of life, you know, and I’m the best-natered man in the world.” 

“ What’s your name to-day?” queried Jack. 

“Don’t ye see it on my wagon? ‘Dr. Lamont, Prince of the Healing 
Art’! And let me assure you, my young friend, that, whatever you may 
think of me, — and it’s my fate to be misunderstood, — the ’Lectrical ’Lixir, 
manefactered from the concentrated extract of the ile of the ’lectrical eel, is 
no humbug, but the greatest remedy of the nineteenth century, curin’, by both 
out’ard and in’ard application, all diseases of the lungs, liver, stummick, skin, 
and blood, of which I am the sole proprietor.” 

“ Proprietor of the diseases ?” laughed Jack. 

“ My young friend, a joke i¢ never out of place with me, for I am too good- 
natered to take offence. But now,” said the Prince of the Healing Art, “I 
must don my helmet ag’in, and take up my trumpet, for the crowd will soon 
be comin’ out, and I expect to sell one hundred bottles of the celebrated 
*Lectrical ’Lixir "fore the sun goes down.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


EXTRA PERFORMANCE BY THE OLD ELEPHANT. 


So saying, the Prince blew a blast which was answered by a strange and 
terrible noise in the tent, —the bellowing snort of some huge animal, suc- 
ceeded by the yell of tigers, the roar of lions, and a tumult of human screams. 
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Jack looked in the direction from which came the frightful sounds, and saw 
five or six men rush wildly out of the tent. Then some large object was 
pushed against the side of it, making it bulge and sway to its very top. 
Then out came a pair of enormous white tusks, tearing the canvas, followed 
by the head and shoulders and whole body of the great elephant, the Empe- 
ror Nero, breaking ropes and chains, trampling fragments of the tent under 
his feet, brandishing his trunk, and bellowing and trumpeting with tremen- 
dous fury. 

It was the snort of his rage which had set the wild beasts in their cages to 
roaring, and now the sight and sound of the frenzied monster filled the 
horses at the fence with astonishment and terror. Two or three broke their 
halters and ran away with the vehicles to which they were attached. Some 
snorted, responsive, and tugged in vain at their fastenings. Others stood 
paralyzed and trembling with fright, while he rushed down upon them. 

He started toward the street; but instead of passing where the way was 
clear, he struck the corner of the fence near the opening, and, with a toss of 
his tusks, sent the rails flying fifteen or twenty feet into the air, as a child 
might twirl a handful of jackstraws. 

The wagon of Dr. Lamont, from which the horse had fortunately been 
removed, was next attacked. Nero went at it head downwards, and in an 
instant the air about him was thick with flying fragments, — wheels, shafts, 
splinters, Dream-Books, and bottles of Electrical Elixir. 

While Phin fled for his life, and the Prince took to his heels, Jack sprang 
* to unhitch Snowfoot and the mare, and get them out of the way. But he 
might as well have attempted to dodge a bombshell. He had barely time 
to escape with his own body and limbs, which luckily appeared’ too slight 
for Nero’s notice, when the infuriated beast plunged at the quaking and 
cringing team. 

The harness snapped like shoestrings, as the mare, caught upon the great 
tusks, was hurled over the elephant’s head. Snowfoot now broke loose, 
parting halter and trace, and started to run. But his speed, compared with 
that of the hugest and most powerful of all beasts, was as an infant’s toa 
man’s. The elephant swiftly came up to him, tossed him, and caught him 
with his tusks as he came down. : 

Jack, glancing back over his shoulder, and seeing the destruction of the 
horses, uttered a cry of dismay, and stopped, little caring now what might 
happen to himself. 

F. T. Trowbridge. 





BONES. 


“ S Basar is a very homely little dog of yours, Tommy,” said I, as our 

little chore-boy came into the office one morning, followed, as usual, 
by one of the most ill-favored little specimens of the dog tribe that I had 
ever seen. 

“Think so?” replied Tommy, with his head on one side, surveying his 
pet with an air that said very plainly, “ That is because you can’t appreciate 
him,” though he was much too polite to say so. “Why, he’s a genawine 
Scotch terrier, he is, the knowingest kind! My father used to say they 
knows as much as people ; and their eyes is real human-like.” 

Doggie, as if understanding every word of his own praises, came up to me, 
and, putting his chin on my knee, looked me in the face with a sort of 
roguish twinkle in his keen hazel eyes, which were half hid in the shaggy, 
frosty-looking locks that covered his forehead. Yes, he had an almost 
human expression of intelligence. I could but grant so much, — though, not 
being partial to dogs, I did not encourage his attempt at familiarity ; and, as 
he continued to wag and sidle round the room without regard to the safety 
or cleanliness of papers, books, paste, or ink, I told Tommy he had better 
put his dog in the entry while he replenished the fire and warmed himself. 

“Here, Bones!” called Tommy, complying very cheerfully, though evi- 
dently wondering at my poor taste in not being glad of his company; and 
poor doggie was soon whimpering at the outside of the door. 

Then I said, “ Your dog has a queer name, seems to me.” 

“Well, yes’m. But you’d think it was just right, if you know’d about 
him.” 

“ Knew, you mean, Tommy ; know’d is n’t proper.” 

“TI know that too, ma’am, when I stop to think of it. Mother is always 
saying, ‘Tommy, how you do talk! Where do you learn such words?’ 
But I used to tell her these little boys that don’t have much time to go to 
school, but has to work to help their mothers, picks up all sorts o’ things. 
They can’t always talk straight, nor act straight either. But I don’t say 
nothing about school to her nowadays, it only makes her feel bad. She 
could n’t get along noways without my wages, and I like to work too, so I 
make believe I don’t want to go to school ; but when I ’m a man, I ’m going 
into the oil-business so ’s to make money quick, and then I’m going to one 
of them colleges where they teach fellers everything in no time.” 

Poor little Tommy! I liked to hear him talk, he had such an old head, 
and he was so cheerful and bright, though he had but a hard chance in life. 

“ And I’m going to send sis to board’n’-school, and make a lady of her.” 

“Why, I did n’t know you had a sister.” 

“Didn’t you? Why, that’s her dog; he ain’t mine for real. She lets 
me call him mine since she come to live with us.” 

“QO, then she is n’t your own sister.” 
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“ Well, all the same, only my mother ain’t her mother. I wish she was. 
But when I’m a man I'll marry sis, and then she will be, — won’t she?” 

I laughed, but felt in duty bound to say, “ Nonsense, child! what do you 
know about marrying?” 

“Nothing, ma’am, to be sure,” replied Tommy, meekly; “only I’ve 
thought on’t a good deal, how that her and me shall never be parted, and 
it worried me ’cause she was n’t really my sister, and I did n’t know how else 
to fix it.” e 

“ Then you love her very dearly?” said I, pleased with his warm-hearted - 
earnestness. 

“ Yes, and so does mother ; but if mother should die, you know, I’d have 
to take care of her. I helps towards it now.” 

“I should like to see this little girl you think so much of. You must bring 
her with you some day.” 

“ Well, and sha’ n’t I tell you how we got her?” 

“Yes, when I’m not so busy. Now run away to the post-office with 
these. Your dog is in a hurry.” 

And so it happened that one day there came into the office a little yellow- 
haired maiden, escorted in state by her proud brother Tommy and her dear 
doggie, who bowed and scraped, and wiggled from her to me by way of intro- 
duction. She had on the cleanest of long-sleeved aprons, and her hair was 
carefully brushed and braided, and she looked up with two modest blue eyes 
from under very long lashes, and altogether inspired me with a favorable 
opinion of Tommy’s mother, and a desire to know more of herself. 

My wish was gratified one rainy day, when Tommy had less to do out of 
doots, because less than usual was going on inside. 

“Why, you see,” said Tommy, “my father kept a butcher-shop before 
war-times. We lived in Ninth Avenue then. You know the butchers, when 
they cuts up meat, flings the bones in a corner of the shop till they gets a 
pile. Before war-times they used gen’ally to know some poor folks as they 
give ’em to; but since everything got so high they sell ’em by the pound. 
There ain’t much meat on ’em, but there’s enough that take their choice of 
that or none. At some o’ the big markets they let ’em be till there’s a 
pretty tall pile, and then dump ’em in a big boiler, and then sell out the 
soup to the old beggar-women and rag-pickers, and the bones to them as 
makes things of ’em. O, some o’ that soup smells horrid! but they’re 
glad to get it. My father never made none of it ; his was only a small shop. 

“We had a big dog in our shop, a real bull-dog, an awful fighter, and 
everything was afraid of him; but he wouldn’t hurt nobody that went along 
peaceably. He knew who was who. He knew the most of any dog ever I 
heard of. He never touched a speck o’ meat that we did n’t give him, and 
never let anything else touch any when he was around, unless they had a 
right. Before we got him we was plagued with dogs hanging round the 
shop, and sometimes getting off with a bone or a piece before we knew it; 
but Bounce used to sit in the doorway and look out for customers of all 
sorts, and nothing ever passed him unless he was willing. I used to notice 
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often around our place and the streets near there a miserable, lean, sneak- 
ing little Scotch terrier ; but he seemed mighty shy o’ Bounce, so he never 
came very near till one day, just after Bounce had a great fight with a dog 
’most as big as he was. 1’Il tell you how it was.” 

“No, I don’t want to hear. I don’t like anything that fights, whether 
dogs or boys ; and it makes, me sick to hear about them.” 

“That ’s just like mother. She’s delicate, mother is, and such things 
scare her ’most to death. Well, I don’t like ’em myself very well, but if they 
will fight, —and you can’t always help it, —I likes to have our side beat.” 

“O human nature! But go on with your story, Tommy.” 

“ Well, I can tell you, Bounce was pretty well battered up, but t’other dog 
was killed. He didn’t know Bounce, so he didn’t know no better than to 
try to walk right into the shop when he was on the doorstep. We had to 
chain up our dog in the cellar two or three days, for his eye and ears to get 
well ; and father set me to watch the shop, while he went home to dinner. 
I saw that starved little terrier come round again, and, just for the fun of it, 
tried to call it up to the door to me. It looked all round very cautious and, 
not seeing Bounce, came and looked in. Our man was cutting the meat off 
a mutton-shank, and the poor thing eyed him so hungry-like, I would have 
given him a piece, only father had forbid me, ’cause it would draw every 
vagabond within a mile. Presently the man flung the bone over on the pile 
in the corner, and stepped back to the smoke-house. Quicker’n a flash o’ 
lightning that dog went by me and grabbed that bone, ’most as much’ as he 
could hold on to, and was in the street and streaking it for home before I 
knew what I was about. But soon’s I saw he had it I made after him. I 
did n’t grudge it to the poor thing, I only chased for sport. He ran two or 
three blocks and then down an alley-way. I was most out o’ breath, but I 
thought he ’d gone there to munch it, so I kept on. 

“ The last house in the alley was a rickety old thing, kept by an old man 
that sold candies and small trash in the lower window, and rum, the worst 
kind, in the back shop, and rented all the up-stairs. There was a small girl 
sitting in the doorway, and right in front of her stood the scrubby little dog, 
wagging his tail, and looking as innocent as you please. 

"«¢ This your dog, sis ?’ says I. 

“* Yes,’ says she, gathering up her apron, and taking a sharp look at me. 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘you better keep him to home; he may get hurt if he 
comes around our shop stealing any more. We’ve got an awful dog.’ 

“ With that she jumped up and made a face at me, and was agoing to run 
up stairs. 

“*Ho!’ says I, ‘you need n’t be scared; I ain’t agoing to touch you. 
Here ’s a penny for you, if you’ll come and get it, little dirty-face.’ You see, 
she was just the dirtiest little thing you ever come across. She stopped, and 

looked back, and says, ‘ You.’ll hit me when I come to get it.’ 

'» “*No, I won't,’ says I, ‘honor bright. There, I'll give you two if you ’ll 
tell me what your name is.’ 

‘“** Put ’em on that stone,’ says she. 
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“* No,’ says I, ‘ that ain’t fair.’ 

*«¢ But you want to catch me to see what’s in my apron,’ says she, as cun- 
ning as could be. ; 

“¢ Well, you show me yourself, and then I’ll go away and won’t touch 
you nor nothing,’ says I. 

“So she came pretty near, and opened her apron and folded it up again 
with a jerk, and there was the bone in it, as I knew all the while. Then I 
gave her the two cents, and coaxed her up to tell me her name, and what she 
was going to do with the bone. 

“It’s a long story, all the things she told me then, and after a while she 
went up to the corner of the alley with me for fear her mother ’d see her ; 
and she said she was going to boil the bone and get a roli with the two 
cents, and that would be her supper. I laughed, and said a big supper 
she ’d get off that bone. 

QO,’ says she, ‘I’ve got more. Bones got some this morning.’ 

“She spoke before she thought, so I guessed she ’d learned him to steal 
’em. ‘That’s it?’ says I. ‘So your dog steals bones for your dinner?’ 
Then she spoke up so sharp and old like, and says, ‘I guess you’d steal 
more ’n bones if you never had nothing to eat.’ 

“I said maybe I would, but I’d always had enough to eat, and if she’d 
come to my house my mother’d give her a good dinner. She asked where 
I lived, and said she went around to houses some days for cold victuals, and 
maybe’ she ’d come to-morrow, and if I was at home she’d tell me about her 
dog ; but she must run back then, for her mother would be after her. 

“ I told my mother, and she saved some dinner hot for her till she came. 
She said her mother used to be cook in a restaurant, but she got drunk so 
they would n’t keep her. Then she took in washing ; but after a while she 
could n’t get work, for she had sold the clothes sometimes for liquor ; and now 
she was drunk ’most all the time, and they had nothing left but a bed, and the 
stove, and a few dishes: she had sold everything. She would lie in bed till 
she was hungry, and then start Sallie out for cold victuals ; and she didn’t 
dare to go home till she got some. 

“One day she got nothing but a few bits of dry bread. When she got 
home her mother was out. She was very hungry, and thought she would 
make a fire and boil some water to dip the bread in to eat with salt ; so she 
ran down to the yard to pick up some chips, and there she saw a dog with a 
piece of fresh meat in his mouth. He was too busy gnawing it to see her 
till she had snatched it. He followed her up stairs, but she shut the door on 
him. She boiled the meat, and thought it good. Then she started to go out 
again, and found the dog lying by the door outside. He whined and hung 
around her; so she took a fancy to him, and gave him part of the supper she 
had saved for her mother. Then he followed her everywhere she went, and 
seemed fond of her for a while, and then went away. One evening she was 
in the alley when he ran to her and laid something on the ground, and 
jumped up on her for ‘her to see it. It was a dead hen. She ran to her 
mother with it, and she cooked it and gave the dog a piece, and patted him, 
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and talked to him, and let him lie by the stove all night; and when Sallie 
went out in the morning, she told her to keep the dog with her and teach 
him to bring home what she got. Then he went with her mother sometimes, 
and when he went with her he always brought home meat; so she thought 
her mother taught him to take it. 

“ My mother told her it was very wrong for her and her mother to do so, 
and they would get punished. Then Sallie cried, and was afraid to come to 
our house, but I used to see her on the street sometimes. Mother said she 
was pretty, and she was sorry for her, but I must n’t talk to her or go where 
she lived. 

“ After that the war began, and my father sold the shop and went away in 
Colonel Carrigan’s regiment. He gota small house for mother and me up 
on Third Avenue, ’most to Harlem, and told mother not to work hard, and to 
send me to school all the time, unless something happened to him and she 
couldn’t spare me. After he was wounded he was took to a hospital at 
Washington, and died there; but he’s buried over to Greenwood. It cost 
a heap o’ money, but mother said if it took all he left for her, she should 
do it. 

“Then she began to make cakes and molasses candy, and they did n’t sell 
very well at first. I used to take the candy round some, but I didn’t like 
to, ’cause the boys and ragamuffins teased me so. After a while mother 
took to making pies, too, and the business got first-rate. She makes. splen- 
did pies, my mother does ; did you ever eat any of em?” 

I confessed to never having had that pleasure. 

“T ll bring you one some day for lunch. They all have a stamp in the 
middle, made with a wire, a big letter Y,— that’s for Yates. Everybody 
knows her pies that way, and those that wants hers don’t get nobody’s else 
by mistake. Mother worked hard, and looked kind ’o worn out, but she 
would n’t let me stay out 0’ school till her cough got so bad she could n’t 
do all the work and had to hire a girl to help ; then she let me go as store- 
boy. 

“When she got better she says to me one night, ‘ Tommy, if I only had 
a girl o’ my own, one about as big as you, I could get along now, I: guess, 
and let you go to school again. I feel like as if I disobeyed your father’s 
wishes, though, to be sure, he said, till I needed you.’ 

“* Don’t you worry, mother,’ says I; ‘it ain’t all schooling that makes a 
man.’ 

“Tt was a few days after that that Mr. Lyon sent me early one morning 
to the South Ferry. There was a deal o’ truck there, waiting to be shipped, 
and it was hard dodging everything in the way. I couldn’t get anywheres 
near the ferry-house for a few minutes, so I got up on a barrel, and sat whis- 
tling, when I felt my coat pulled behind. I jumped down and says, ‘ Get 
out o’ that, you!’ —for I thought it was some o’ them little wharf thieves, — 
and if there was n’t Sallie! She was about half naked, only adress on, and 
looking as if she ’d seen a ghost. She had just crawled out of an empty 
barrel that lay on the ground. She said they had a horrible row at her 
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house in the night. Her mother lived in a cellar close to the ferry, and sold 
liquor, and some sailors had a fight, and her mother fought too ; and Sallie 
was so frightened she ran out, and never stopped till she hid in the barrel 
on the pier. 

“TI felt so sorry for her! She daresn’t go home again, and she was so 
glad to see me! I remembered my mother had forbid me to speak to her, 
but that was ’most two years before. I was a big boy and in business now. 
Maybe mother would do something for her. Then I thought of her wishing 
for a little girl, ‘The very thing!’ says I. So I hurried back to the store 
and asked Mr. Lyon to let me go home for an hour or two. Then Sallie 
and me got on a car and rode up to our corner, and I walked right into the 
shop and says, ‘ Here, mother, I’ve brought you a girl.’ 

“ Mother was n’t pleased at first; but when she heard her story she said 
she might stay all night, and she ’d see what could be done.. She washed 
her and dressed her up in some of her things, and she looked so funny, though 
they was n’t much too big, for mother is little; but she looked pretty, and 
was so pleased, and mother kind o’ liked her better. 

“ The first thing I set my eyes on when I got back to the store was that 
dog Bones. He sort o’ recollected me, and snuffed around, I suppose won- 
dering what I’d done with Sallie. He’d tracked her as far as the store, and 
there he waited for her to come back, and there he stayed till I went to 
supper. , 

“I told Sallie about him, and she seemed to feel bad for him; so I said if 
she stayed long I’d go around near where she lived and look for him, and 
get him for her. And she did stay; she’s stayed ever-since, and it’s more ’n 
a year.” 

“ Did n’t her mother ever come to look for her ?” 

“No; her mother’s at. Blackwell’s Island. My mother spoke to Mr. 
Docherty, a policeman who lives in part of our house, and told him she’d be 
willing to keep Sallie if it was n’t for her mother. So he said he’d attend 
to it. He went where they lived and found out about the fight, and how 
they was all took up by the police, and Sallie’s mother was sent to the Island 
for ever so long. Then he said the child of such folks has to go to the 
poor-house or orphan asylum, unless some one takes ’em; so he got it fixed 
so we could have her till she’s eighteen. She says she'll never go away, 
and she’s so afraid her mother’ll find out where she is that she calls her 
name Sallie Yates, and says ‘mother’ to my mother, and never tells any- 
body where she come from. And she helps mother lots. She tries to do 
everything. She can make pies now. She made one for my birthday with 
my letters, T. Y., on it, ’most as good as mother makes.” 

“ And did not she and her dog trouble your mother with any bad ways 
they learned when they were so wretched ?” 

“Well, yes; Bones would steal at first, but we cured him o’ that by 
close watching and trying. And Sallie told some wrong stories, and had 
some dirty ways, but mother would n’t have that. Anybody that lives with 
her ’s got to behave, and Sallie’s so afraid of leaving us she ’ll do anything. 
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She tries real hard to be good. Mother’s going to let her go to school soon, 
if she keeps on learning good with me. I’ve learned her to mark on the 
slate and read a little in my books, and she goes to the Mission Sunday 
School with me.” 


Caroline Augusta Howard. 


THE WATER-LILY. 


P from the placid river, 
One summer morning bright, 
Came a merry boy to his mother 
With a water-lily white. 


Sweet as a breath of heaven, 
Whiter than drifted snow, 

The freshest, holiest flower 
Among all flowers that blow. 


And on her breast she laid it, 
Wondering, it was so fair. 
Uprose the pure, rich perfume, 
Like an embodied prayer. 


The boy forgot the flower, 

And later, from his play 
Returning, warm and rosy, 

Called his mother, loud and gay. 


And when she answered softly, 
And her quiet work forsook, 
He paused, and gazed upon her 
With an unaccustomed look. 


And over the delicate lily 
He bowed his lovely head ; 
Then lifted his face and kissed her 
With lips like strawberries red. 


And said, with his young face shining 
As clear as the morning star, 
“ Sweet is the lily, mother, 
But your kiss is sweeter far!” 
Celia Thaxter.’ 
VOL. IX.— NO. VIII. 30 








Prospecting with Spotty. 


PROSPECTING WITH SPOTTY. 
A STORY OF QUARTZ-MINING. 


NCLE GEORGE was slow in keeping his promise to tell us about 

quartz-mining. But one stormy evening Frank and I, taking him just 
as he had finished his smoking, told him we had come to arrest him in the 
name of the Commonwealth, and to drag him before Judge Minnie, in the 
library, to answer the charge of stealing gold. 

“ A grave offence, boys!” said he. “Is the judge a merciful one ?” 

“Come and see.” And we pulled him to the library, where Minnie sat 
with a very severe look behind father’s desk. Before her lay a number of 
small pieces of quartz, all brilliant with little threads and spangles of gold. 

“Prisoner!” said Minnie, with great solemnity, “you are accused of 
obtaining all this gold wrongfully and feloniously. Unless you can explain 
to the satisfaction of this court where and how you obtained it, it becomes 
my painful duty to visit upon you the severest doom the law allows.” 

“ Most terrible judge,” said my uncle, “ what would that be?” 

“ To pay a fine equal to that of Atahualpa.” 

“ And what was that?” 

Minnie read from her history: “ Atahualpa, the captured Inca of Peru, 
agreed to*bring together for his ransom articles of gold which should fill a 
room twenty-two feet long and seventeen broad to a height of nine feet. 
When this was done, it was found to be equal to more than fifteen million 
dollars.” 

“ Most learned judge! I cannot do that, but I hope to convince you of 
my innocence. You remember, do you, Frank, where and how gold is first 
found ?” 

Frankie had forgotten ; but Minnie explained that it was always found in 
veins of quartz running through granite. 

“ And where these veins or seams have rotted and crumbled away,” said 
my uncle, “and the gold has been washed down in the streams, the gulch or 
placer mining isdone. This I have explained to you. But by far the greater 
part of this quartz has not crumbled and washed away, and the gold is firmly 
hidden in the solid rock. In this case the rock has to be got out and crushed 
with heavy machinery. And this is quartz-mining, which I shall try to ex- 
plain to you. 

“ Miners call these quartz-veins /odes, or /eads, and they are generally hid- 
den deep in the earth. Like any ledges, they sometimes appear at the surface. 
Then we say they crop out. But usually they are hard to find. Shall I 
tell you of my hunt with Spotty for a lode ?* 

Of course we wanted to know who or what Spotty was. 

“His real name was Hallowell, and he came from Spottsylvania in Virginia. 
But everybody called him Spotty. He was a spendid miner, over six feet 
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high, and strong as an elephant. He had been in the mines many years, — 
in California, in Nevada, in Colorado, and in Idaho. He had owned many 
rich mines, but always left them if there was a faint chance of anything 
better. And he was always poor,—a fickle, shiftless, good-natured fellow, 
who would work hard for many days, and then waste all his earnings in an 
hour’s folly. Most of the old miners are like him. 

“ Well, during a drought, when mining in the gulch was dull, our party sent 
out Spotty and me to roam about the mountains and find a rich lode. Spotty 
prepared the outfit, which was very simple. Under his management we soon 
stood accoutred for the journey. Spotty, commander-in-chief, was dressed 
in buckskin from head to foot,—a broad-brimmed miner's hat set jauntily 
to one side, and a pair of huge boots reaching above the knees. Down one 
boot-leg ran a long sheath-knife, and at his belt hung a dirk and his trusty 
revolver. I question if Washington in full regimentals looked half the hero 
he did. I was dressed very much like Spotty, but could not compare with 
him. Each horse had a heavy blanket behind the saddle. I formed the 
commissary department, and strapped to my saddle the supplies, consisting 
of a bag in one half of which was flour, and in the other bacon, saleratus, 
salt, and pepper. Spotty managed the quartermaster’s department, and 
bore on his saddle the pick and shovel, the sheet-iron prospecting-pan, 
frying-pan, and hatchet. This was our whole outfit for a two weeks’ cam- 
paign. So you see our army was not much impeded by its baggage. We 
started out with the cheers of our comrades, and were gone just a fortnight. 
All day we would climb over the mountains, seeking for signs of a gold vein ; 
and at night, putting our two blankets together, slept soundly on the ground 
wherever we happened to be. O, it was glorious to sleep so soundly and to 
be so hungry! No king ever made a better feast than we made from our 
bacon and bread. The horses we let loose at night with a long lariat, and in 
the morning one of us hunted them up while the other was cooking break- 
fast.” 

“ What is a lariat, uncle ?” asked Frank. 

“A long rope. They always turn these Indian ponies loose to feed on 
the rich bunch-grass that grows on the mountain-sides. But they are shy 
little fellows, and without lariats the owners would not easily catch them 
in the morning. So they put upon them these long ropes, which trail from 
twenty to thirty feet behind them. 

“T told you that lodes are generally hidden deep in the earth, and you 
can’t imagine how hard it is sometimes to find a little seam of quartz. It 
must be a practised eye which can tell where to dig. But Madam Nature 
gives always some little key to her closest secrets ; as you read that Newton 
from the apple’s fall found his great law of gravitation. Near and over these 
veins, sometimes loose, and sometimes partly embedded in the earth, are 
often little pieces of the quartz in some way thrown out to the surface. 
Miners call these 4/ossom-rock. And Spotty and I wandered about day after 
day, picking up every little piece of burnt brown quartz that came in our path. 
When Spotty thought a piece looked as if it might contain gold, he pounded 
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it to fine dust with his hatchet, and then washed it out as I have told you 
Fairweather did with his pans of dirt. If he could find a few flakes of gold, 
— what is the right name, Frank ?” 

“ Color, —is n’t it?” 

“Yes, —if he found color, then we carefully examined the vicinity for 
other such pieces. If we found many, and if they lay along a regular line, we 
were led to hope there was a lode near; and where the blossom-rock was 
thickest we would dig in search of the vein. We failed very many times; 
but at last we succeeded. 

“ One day, meanwhile, we came upon an old man with a long rod in his 
hand, leaping stealthily from point to point like a monkey, and all the while 
watching his stick carefully, as if expecting it to change to a serpent like the 
rod of Aaron. 

“<« Hallo! there’s Old Mormon,’ said Spotty. ‘Let’s have him to dinner, 
and perhaps he can help us.’ 

“A sorry-looking fellow was Old Mormon, rusty and uncombed, ill-fed 
and dirty, and dressed like the man 


“** That married the maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the crumpled horn.’ 


They called him ‘ Old Mormon’ because with his solemn face and his long 
white hair and beard he looked like a Mormon elder. 

“¢ What luck, old fellow ?’ said Spotty. 

“* Poor enough!’ he answered. ‘The’ ain’t no gold hereabouts. I’ve 
been over nigh ’bouts ever mild of it, and the rod don’t bend nowheres.’” 

“Why, what did he mean by that ?” asked Minnie. 

“ Did you never see men try to find good spots for wells by means of the 
witch-hazel? They do so sometimes, moving about like Old Mormon with 
a carefully balanced rod of witch-hazel ; and many believe that in passing 
over a spring of water, no matter how deep down in the earth, the rod will 
be drawn as the needle is to the lodestone. Old Mormon believed he could 
find gold veins in the same way. He told us that he had been hunting a 
long time, — that sometimes his rod would bend, but he had not yet found 
gold. But he was nota whit discouraged. He left us full of faith in his 
witch-hazel, as if he were another Aladdin with a wonderful lamp. 

“ After many failures, one day we found pieces of blossom-rock in quite a 
regular line along the mountain-side. ‘Here!’ said Spotty, where the pieces 
seemed thickest, — ‘let us dig here.’ So we went to work with a will in the 
dirt and gravel,— Spotty with his pick breaking the soil, and I with the 
shovel heaping it to one side. By night we had made a large hole some- 
thing like a well. 

“ Betimes in the morning we commenced again; very soon Spotty picked 
up a piece of rock which showed crystals of lead. ‘ Perhaps we have found 
a silver mine,’ said he. ‘1’ll cupel this piece.’ I was nota little surprised 
to see him produce from his capacious pocket all the necessary apparatus, — 
a spirit-lamp, a long tube like a pipestem, and his cupe/, which was a cow’s 
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horn filled with the dust or ashes of burnt bones. Making a little hollow in 
the bone-dust, he put in a small piece of the galena, perhaps as large as 
Minnie’s thimble.” 

“ But, uncle,” said Frank, “I thought Galena was a city in Illinois where 
General Grant lived, and which he said needed a sidewalk.” 

“‘So it is; but General Grant’s town got its name from the lead ore found 
in the vicinity ; the correct name for which is ga/ena. 

“ Spotty lighted his lamp, and, placing one end of the tube in his mouth, 
from the other turned a bright jet of flame on his piece of galena. Under 
this very hot fire it soon melted. Now, your chemistry will tell you that 
under this intense heat the bone-dust will little by little absorb the melted 
lead, and finally leave a little globule of pure silver, if there is any. Spotty 
kept on blowing his tube till his cheeks were blue ; but at the end he had 
left a very pretty little ball of silver about as large as the head ofa pin. 

“«That is pretty well,’ said Spotty. ‘A silver mine is better than nothing. 
But I would rather find gold.’ 

“ At last, after much labor, we reached the rock ; and, brushing away the 
earth, Spotty cried out that we had ‘ found the crevice’ And so we had, — 
a seam of rich brown burnt quartz running through the granite as straight as 
an arrow, and as clearly defined as — as—well, as the streak of raspberry 
jam in your mother’s jelly-cakes. Spotty broke out a few pieces, and among 
them we found some all blistering with specks of pure gold. It was a pleas- 
ant sight to see. 

“Having found our lode, Spotty and I prepared to return home to Vir- 
ginia City, intending to come back in the winter, when no work could be 
done in the gulch-diggings, and test the value of our discovery, or, as Spotty 
expressed it, ‘sink a shaft and open it up.’ But first we must become lawful 
owners. So Spotty cut down a pine-tree, and fashioned and set in the 
ground, near the hole we had dug, a small post, and, smoothing one side 
with his hatchet and knife, scrawled upon it in large letters, ‘JUNIATA 
LopE.’” 

“What a pretty name!” said Minnie. “ Spotty must have been a romantic 
fellow.” 

“ Not very,” said my uncle. “His choice for names lay between ‘ Bob- 
tail’ and ‘Grandmother’; and it was only because he could not decide 
between them that he allowed me to give the name. Below the name he 
wrote that he and I claimed the Discovery Claim for ourselves and for our 
friends (whose names he wrote on the post); claims from No. 1 to No. 5, 
both northeast and southwest from the Discovery Claim.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Frankie. 

“Why, the laws of Montana allow every man, who discovers a mine, two 
hundred feet in length along the lode, which is called the Discovery Claim ; 
and then any citizen can take claims of two hundred feet each along the 
lode on each side of the Discovery Claim, by putting his name upon the 
post set up near the lode, and making a record of his claim in the County 
Recorder’s office. Do you understand, Frankie?” 
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“ Well, never mind,” said Frank, with a sigh ; “I suppose I am young. 
But you mean that somehow you came to own your mine, — don’t you?” 

My uncle nodded. 

“ And do you own it now?” 

Another nod from my uncle. 

“ And are very rich, — aren’t you?” 

“Not yet, Frankie. It is one thing to know where gold is, — quite 
another to get it out.” 

“ But did you go back in the winter ?” I asked. 

“Yes, we went there early in the winter, built a comfortable log-cabin, 
and worked on our claim many weeks ; until we were deep enough to be 
sure our lode was valuable. Some time we hope-to get rich out of it. But 
it is a costly process to get the gold, even when you have a good mine. 
Thus far we have had no return for all our labor and expense. I have seen 
many men endure every privation and hardship and exposure in the dead 
of winter, and yet, even when they were sure of owning rich mines, suffer for 
the bare necessaries of life, — winters such as you know nothing of, where 
one looks out only upon an endless succession of bleak, bare mountains, 
where the snow is more than fifteen feet deep in the mountain passes, and 
the poor traveller is too often bewildered and lost.” 

“ Now, Uncle George, tell us how they get the gold out,” said Frankie, 
not much moved, I am afraid, by what my uncle said. 

“You have read about the coal-mines, of course, in Lawrence’s Adven- 
tures? They will give you some idea of how the quartz is taken out ; but 
you must reflect that, in a region remote from railroads and canals, every- 
thing is done more rudely, and with less system and plan, than in the heart 
of Pennsylvania. If the quartz is hard, it is blasted with powder ; if burnt 
and rotten, it is easily broken with picks. It is then hoisted by a windlass to 
the surface, and carted to mills, which are always placed by the nearest brook, 
to be crushed. 

“‘ There are many new inventions and improvements being made constantly 
in quartz-mills, but the one still in the most common use is the old stamp- 
mill. The quartz, broken into small pieces, is crushed to fine powder by 
the fall of heavy stamps. These are solid weights of iron, about seven 
inches square and ten deep, fastened to large pieces of timber ; the whole 
weighing more than three hundred pounds. These are placed in a frame- 
work side by side. In front of them revolves a shaft with cams, raising the 
stamps, first one and then another. The whole machinery, you understand, 
is worked by a steam-engine. A solid bed of rock or iron is below, and the 
great stamps fall upon the quartz like trip-hammers, pulverizing it to a fine 
dust. A current of water is generally allowed to flow under the stamps, and 
quicksilver is also used. I have told you how the globules of quicksilver 
travel about like mice hunting for crumbs, and pick up all the little particles 
of gold. I am afraid I could not make clear to you all the details of this 
complicated process. It is enough for you to know that, with heavy and 
expensive machinery, the quartz is crushed to dust, and that from this the 
gold is saved by the use of quicksilver. 
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“ Where owners of lodes are too poor to buy the expensive machinery of 
these mills, they use a rude machine called an arrastra,—a queer machine 
so entirely lacking in ingenuity that you may be sure it was not invented by 
a Yankee. It is only a circular basin of hard granite, in the centre of which 
stands a revolving shaft. From this extend arms, to which are attached by 
chains large stones ; and the shaft is turned by mules, as bark is ground in 
a tannery. As the shaft revolves, the huge stones are dragged around, 
crushing the quartz to dust; and from this dust the quicksilver catches the 
gold, as I have explained to you. But, children, all these plans for saving 
gold are very poor, even the best; and if Frankie is anxious to make money 
so very fast, the best thing he can do is to invent something better.” 

“T mean to try, uncle,” said Frankie ; “I am sure I want to get rich.” 

“ Foolish little fellow!” said my uncle. “ But I forget I ama prisoner. 
Dreadful judge, am I found guilty, or not guilty ?” 

We held a little consultation, and Minnie soon announced the verdict, 
“ Not guilty.” 

Edward B. Nealley. 


—PORBLER 4 


AUNT PATTY’S BEAD BAG. 


T must have been a beauty when it was whole and new, when it had 

entire the cluster of roses on one side on a blue ground, every stitch a 
bead, and on the other side a love-knot in gold, also on a blue ground. It 
had a silver clasp in those days, and Aunt Patty always used to keep a 
vanilla bean in it for perfume. But when I first knew anything about it, the 
clasp was gone, the satin lining ripped out, and the side with the love-knot 
had been almost all cut up and given away. Even the side with the roses 
had had the scissors in it two or three times ; and Achsah, Hetty, and I 
were just crazy after the beads. 

Achsah and Hetty were my cousins, and we three had been sent to spend 
the summer at Aunt Patty’s, — I, because my parents were travelling, and did 
not know what else to do with me ; Achsah, because she had the whooping- 
cough, and her mother thought the change would be good for her; and 
Hetty, because she would very likely have it too. We took our dolls and 
books with us, and had the whole house to play in, besides the garret and 
garden. It really did seem as if there never could be anything nicer, not 
even if we lived to bea hundred years old. I was ten, Achsah was eight, and 
dear little chubby-faced Hetty was only five. 

The way we first came to know about the bead bag was this: Achsah and 
I went into the woods, and would not take Hetty with us. She ran to Aunt 
Patty for consolation, and when we came back, we found her stringing 
beads. 

“O, what lovely blue beads!” I cried. “ Where in the world did you get 
them, Hetty?” 
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“Dem pitty beads,” she said, contentedly. “Aunt Patty gave me great 
piece.” 

She had not ripped them all off, and she lifted up the bit of bag to show us. 
. Now Achsah and I had a perfect passion for beads, and only very short 
strings to satisfy it; and we immediately offered Hetty our two pockets full 
of acorn-cups to make a trade. She was dazzled into compliance, especially 
when we promised to show her how to make a fairy garden with them, and 
the beads were ours. We divided them scrupulously, so many blue beads 
apiece, and went straight to work on necklaces for our dolls. When Aunt 
Patty saw how much we cared for them, she showed us the bag, — all that was 
left of it, —and told us of its ancient glories. It was forty years old, and had 
been to a great many dances and tea-parties and_bees, with a fine wrought 
handkerchief in it, a purse, and a gold thimble. But now it had come to 
this, —to be cut up bit by bit for rewards to good children. 

Aunt Patty said, whenever any one of us was extraordinarily good, she 
should have a piece; whenever any one of us went to bed for three nights 
running at eight o’clock, she should have a piece; and whenever one of us 
sewed up a seam in a sheet, or learned a chapter in the Bible, she should 
have a piece. And if she thought of more things for us to do, she would 
tell us. 

We at once set about earning the beads with all our might, and a spirit 
of emulation took possession of us. To begin with, Achsah’s string was 
two inches longer than mine, but I hoped by swift sewing to catch up 
with her. I was quick with my needle, and could sew up two sheets 
while she was doing one; for, besides being slow, she had to stop every 
now and then for a fit of whooping, and to take her sirup. But she was 
patient and persevering, and, besides, had the best memory for learning 
chapters ; so we kept pretty nearly even, first one ahead, and then the other. 
Poor little Hetty did not get along very fast, although Aunt Patty gave her 
easy tasks, and paid her faithfully. But no sooner did she get a piece of 
the pretty bead-work for going to bed early, or making a block of patchwork, 
than Achsah and I assailed her with splendid bargains, and easily bought 
them all away from her. 

One evening we were sitting up in our room, reluctant to go to bed. We 
had the west chamber up stairs. There was no carpet on the floor, but 
gay-colored rugs lay before the bed and dressing-table. Little Hetty was 
already asleep in the old-fashioned trundle-bed ; but Achsah and I sat by 
the table stringing and re-stringing our beads. 

“ Achsah,” said I, “I finished Aunt Patty’s last sheet this forenoon. 
Now tell me, just as true as you live and breathe, have you learned another 
chapter ?” 

“Yes, two,” said Achsah, picking up six blue beads at a time on her 
slender needle ; “I have learned the fourteenth and fifteenth of John.” 

“ O dear, those long ones!” I exclaimed. “Well, I'll learn a Psalm first 
thing to-morrow. Achsah, suppose we count our beads.” 

“ Well, I will if you will,” said Achsah. 
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So we went to work, and a long, long, painstaking task it was; but I 
don’t suppose a miser ever gets tired counting his dollars, and no more did 
we counting our beads. 

“I have five hundred and sixty-three blue ones,” I announced at last, 
drawing a long breath. 

“ And I have six hundred and six blue ones,” said Achsah. 

Then we found that we had twenty gold ones apiece (the last of the love- 
knot), and I had six rosy red, the pride of my heart ; for, luckily, Aunt Patty, 
in cutting my last bit, had clipped off the edge of a rose-leaf. But still Ach- 
sah was ahead of me. 

“ Let’s measure the strings,” I said, hoping one of us had made a mis- 
take counting. 

So we held up the strings together, and measured ther slowly along, 
side by side ; we were very intent over them, and whether, in my eager- 
ness, I stretched mine a little too much, I cannot say, but suddenly, just 
as we were almost done, the thread of mine snapped, and away went the 
beads slipping down and rolling all around on the floor. I don’t think I 
ever felt so dreadfully before in all my life ; I could not help crying. 

“O Achsah,” I exclaimed, between the sobs, “ you naughty girl! You’ve 
broke my string and spilled all my beads. Now you must give me yours to 
pay!” And I caught at them passionately, hardly knowing what I did, 
when snap went her thread also, and away went all her beads in a shower, 
rattling and rolling after mine all over the floor. 

Achsah was now in as great distress as I was, and down we went on our 
knees on the floor, groping about after our treasures. But Aunt Patty came 
up in the midst of the tumult, and sent us to bed. “Time enough in the 
morning to pick up the beads,” she said ; and she was afraid we would set 
fire to the house, moving the lamp up and down over the floor. 

Early next morning, with the first ray of sunlight, we were out cn the 
floor in our nightgowns, hard at work. I had awaked with a feeling of com- 
punction for my part in the transaction, and had made several shy overtures 
to Achsah, so she might know I was sorry for breaking her string. She 
received them graciously, and we became even more friendly than usual in 
our misfortune, making an agreement that all the beads we picked up during 
that day should be equally divided between us, and, after that, whatever scat- 
tering ones were left should belong to whoever had the patience to hunt for 
them. The worst of it was, many of them had gone into the cracks, and it 
was tedious work picking them out, as we had to do, on the point of a pin 
or aneedle. By night we had pretty well retrieved our shattered fortunes, 
but there were still nearly two hundred beads missing, which we ex- 
pected to find one by one whenever we could devote a stray half-hour to the 
cracks. 

After that I believe I never entered the room without a downward glance 
as I walked along, almost always rewarded by seeing a bead or two shining 
in a dust-filled crack. But little Hetty was the most patient gleaner ; she 
would lie flat on the floor an hour at a time, patiently digging up the dust in 
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the crack with a pin. In this way she actually found as many as fifty beads, 
and these she would not sell for any consideration. 

Achsah and I rather neglected the cracks for a little while, we were get- 
ting so intensely excited about what was left of the bag. Aunt Patty had 
begun to cut into the cluster of roses, for the blue ground was all used up. 
She had given Hetty a perfectly lovely piece for going to bed early, which I, 
with the greatest difficulty, managed to buy with a whole army of small dolls, 
and even then Hetty looked sober over her bargain, as if she did not half 
like it. There was now remaining the principal rose of the cluster, with a 
bud, composed of pink and white and scarlet beads. The scarlet ones had 
tiny white centres, which made them much more beautiful in our eyes. 

When Achsah and I came to recite our chapters, and I said a short Psalm, 
Aunt Patty looked at me shrewdly, and remarked, “I shall measure the 
size of the piece by the length of the chapter; and according to that, Achsah 
will get four times as much as you, Maidie.” 

Well, of course this was fair; but it reduced me to despair. I was just 
then re-stringing my beads in a new way, something like a chain, and it 
required a red bead to every four blue ones, and mine had fallen short. 
What could Ido? There were no more sheets, learning was very slow, and 
it would take three nights to earn anything by going to bed early. Achsah 
immediately began another long chapter; but I ran to Aunt Patty for help 
and advice. 

“ Well, Maidie,” said Aunt Patty, kindly, “I think I can give you a job; 
but it will be a hard one. If you will weed out my bed of china-asters, I 
will give you a piece of bead-work an inch square.” 

An inch square! That would take it into the very heart of the rose! I 
flew down into the garden and went to work at once. There were plenty of 
weeds, to be sure, and the day was excessively warm; but I did not mind 
that, and hardly stopped to take breath, until at last, thoroughly tired and 
heated, I paused, and saw that I had not gone half the length of the bed. I 
went back into the house then, thinking I would rest a little while until it 
was cooler ; and, seeing no one to speak to, I took up my incomplete chain 
and sighed over it. Suddenly it occurred to me that perhaps Aunt Patty 
would be willing to pay me part of my beads in advance, so that I could go 
on with my work while resting, and I should be sure to have the bed all 
weeded by sundown. But I could not find her anywhere, though I even 
went to her own bedchamber. As I stood there, I thought I would just look 
at the bead rose a minute; perhaps I might even pull ten or twelve red beads 
off to work with, for, if I kept exact account, Aunt Patty could not possibly 
care. So I reasoned. 

We all knew where she kept the remains of the bag, —in a box, in the lit- 
tle old mahogany buffet that stood by the window. I went to it, and opened 
the box. It was empty! Not even one bead left! I could not compre- 
hend it at first. It had fallen down, or Aunt Patty had put it in her pocket. 
But it was nowhere to be seen, and, hearing her step that moment outside, 
I ran to her, and found she knew nothing whatever about it. This was a 
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calamity. It was worse. Some one must have taken it. Of course, it was 
not likely to be Aunt Patty’s faithful old Sally out in the kitchen, nor the 
hired man. Who, then, was it? 

I could hear Achsah coughing in our room up stairs. My great fault has 
always been a hot temper, and drawing too hasty conclusions ; and at ten 
years old I had not even begun to get this fault under control. I dashed up 
stairs, and confronted her. 

“ Achsah, you wicked girl!” I cried. ‘“ You have taken the red rose and 
hidden it, so as to get ahead ofme! And it is just as bad as stealing!” 

I can see her now, just as she looked then, turning round from the dress- 
ing-table with her little cup of medicine in her hand, her pale face a shade 
paler than usual, and her gentle voice full of wonder, as she said, “I don’t 
know what you mean at all, Maidie!” 

“ The red rose!” I cried again. “It is gone out of the box ; there is n’t 
a single bead left, and I had just almost earned a big piece. Achsah, you 
did take it!” 

But over and over again she declared that she did not, though I pressed 
her unmercifully. Aunt Patty, who had followed me, now interposed. 

“ Be calm, girls,” she said. ‘ We shall find it sooner or later. Maidie, you 
had better go out and finish your work in the garden, so as to be ready for 
your share of the rose when it comes back. I think you are laying up sor- 
row for yourself in speaking so to Achsah.” 

It was hard to go, but I bit my lips and went, and stubbornly pulled away 
at the weeds till tea-time. At the table Aunt Patty was rather silent, in 
spite of herself, and Achsah had not one word at all to say, but looked very 
dignified. It was a comfort to see Hetty’s bright, innocent face, and hear 
her childish chatter. She had not yet heard of the loss, and was trying to 
reckon how long she had to sit up before eight o’clock. 

A cloud seemed settling down upon us. There was an atmosphere of 
distrust between Achsah and myself, and we went to bed without our cus- 
tomary good-night kiss. The next morning it was no better. 

As we were sitting round in a doleful sort of way the next day, not doing 
much of anything, suddenly Aunt Patty asked where Hetty was; for she 
had scarcely seen the child since breakfast. 

“Up garret,” I replied; for I had heard the little feet trudging up the 
stairs some time before. “She has a den up there, in behind the spinning- 
wheels.” 

“Dear me!” said Aunt Patty, rising at once. “She may get at the spin- 
dles and hurt herself. Come, girls, let us go up and see what the midget is 
about.” 

We followed her somewhat listlessly, and, when we reached the garret, 
looked around for Hetty. There she sat on the floor by a cobwebbed win- 
dow, with the sunshine glinting on her; and what do you think she was 
doing? Pulling the ved rose all to pieces, and stringing the beads ! 

“O Hetty! Hetty!” exclaimed Achsah, ina horrified, reproachful tone. 

It was with more of a defiant than an abashed look that the little creature 
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gathered up beads, string, needle; and all, in her apron, and betook herself 
straight to Aunt Patty for protection. : 

“ Mine pitty beads!” she said, stoutly. ‘“ Sad/ the girls get ’em away ?” 

“Why, darling,” said puzzled Aunt Patty, “what makes you say they are 
yours?” 

The little thing was ready with her explanation. Her idea seemed to be 
that she had taken a great deal of pains and gone to bed early every night, 
and made three blocks of patchwork, and still she had no beads, for Achsah 
and Maidie coaxed them away from her as fast as she got them. So, to set 
matters right, she had taken what was left of the bag for herself, and had 
brought it up garret, so the girls should not see it, nor tease for it. There 
was no withstanding her infantile logic. She evidently had not the slightest 
idea that she had done wrong. 

“ Well, girls,” said Aunt Patty, with her hand on the little culprit’s golden 
head, “ I won’t say what I think till you have said what you think.” 

“Let’s begin all over again and divide even,” I said, quickly. “I will if 
Achsah will. I didn’t know Hetty cared so much.” 

To this Achsah agreed, and thus the affair ended happily all around. I 
really believe we enjoyed our beloved beads better than ever, now that 
Hetty’s glad little face was bent over a boxful of her own, and her fat fingers 
were stringing and unstringing, like the rest. 


Ah, the years and the changes! There is no longer an Aunt Patty in the 
pleasant old house to bid us welcome. Achsah and Hetty are far away, 
meeting the joys and sorrows of life. And I,—my feet have wandered far, 
but the other day I came back to the old house to make it one more 
visit. There is still the prim, old-fashioned garden in the rear, and the row 
of lilacs in front. I went up into the west chamber, and, if you will believe 
me, my eyes involuntarily sought the floor. For the life of me, I could not 
resist taking a pin and exploring the cracks till I actually found two blue 
beads! I shall not tell you whether I laughed or cried over them, — it was 


one of the two, you may guess which. 
Mary L. B. Branch. 


THE BROOKLET. 


ROOKLET, dear brooklet, 
O, whither away ? 
Can you not tarry 
A moment to play? 
Under this oak-tree 
’T is shady and cool ; 





The Brooklet. 


I’d like it much better 
Than going to school!” 

But the breeze from the brooklet 
Just wafted a sigh, 

That said, “I would like to, — 
I cannot! Good by.” 


“ Brooklet, dear brooklet, 
Why hurrying still ? 

I’m sure they don’t need you 
At all at the mill! 

The miller ’s asleep, 
His corn is all ground ; 

The mill is not going, 
I don’t hear a sound!” 

But the breeze from the brooklet 
Just wafted a sigh, 

That said, “I would like to, — 
I cannot. Good by-!” 


‘Brooklet, dear brooklet,” 
The little girl cried, 
“Just tell me why not, 
As I run by your side.” 
“The mill-wheel is still 
Because it needs me; 
Without me the fields 
Brown and withered will be.” 
And the breeze from the brooklet 
Then wafted a sigh, 
That said, “I would like to, — 
I cannot. Good by.” 


“ Brooklet, dear brooklet, 
O, what shall I do? 
I’ve no one to play with 
Unless I have you!” 
“T think, little girl, 
I’d go straight to school, 
And learn every lesson 
And mind every rule.” 
Then the breeze from the brooklet 
Just wafted a sigh, 
That said, “Z would like to, — 
I cannot. Good by!” 
Elis Gray. 





CORK. 


S Cousin Tim sauntered into his 
uncle’s door-yard one afternoon, 
he found Rufus and Ella hunting 

eagerly for something in the grass. 
At sight of him Ella, thinking he 
m knew everything, cried out, “O 
Cousin Tim! come and tell us what 
this was we saw running away ! It was 
black, —and the funniest thing!” 
From which rather vague description 
Cousin Tim was expected to be able 

B. to tell all «bout it. 

me “ How big was it?” asked Cousin 
* Tim. 

“O,—I don’t know exactly, — 
about as big as a stopple.” 

% Cousin Tim laughed, while Rufus 

y, exclaimed, ‘“ You might as well say 
‘as big as a piece of chalk.’ What 
sort of a stopple ? how big?” 

“T mean a cork; you know how 
large a cork is, don’t you? Perhaps 
not so large as a whole cork,” Ella 
explained, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “but as large as a pretty large 
piece of cork.” 

“That’s not very definite, after 
all,” said Cousin Tim, amused. 

“For instance, there is the cork to one of your mother’s little homceopathic 
phials, not larger than the end of your little finger. Then, again, I have seeu 
a piece of cork as broad as a plank, and as long as — let me see! ” 

“ As long as my arm?” said Rufus. 

“ Longer!” 

“ As long as your arm?” 

“O, a great deal longer! As long as from here to the gate,” said Cousin 
Tim, — which must have been at least a dozen feet. 

“ A cork as long as from here to the gate!” exclaimed Ella, amazed and 
incredulous. 

“That must have been such a stopple as Butcher Ben tells about,” 
laughed Rufus. “ When it is raining hard, he says, ‘ It rains as if they had 
taken the stopple out !’” 

“TI didn’t say it was a stopple, or a cork, but a piece of cork,” replied 
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Cousin Tim. “Sit down in the shade here, and I will tell you about it 
I can’t say much of the creature you saw running away in the grass, Ella, 
since you cannot describe it, — though I think it must have been a beetle ; 
but perhaps I can tell you something as interesting.” 

“O yes! about cork!” said Rufus. “What is it? I have heard that it 
was’ a kind of bark, —the bark of the cork-tree ; but how do they get it? 
Where does it grow?” 

“ The cork-tree is a kind of oak called Quercus suber; in Latin guercus 
means oak, and suber means cork. Our word ‘cork’ itself is from a Latin 
word cortex, which means simply dark. This tree grows in the countries of 
Southern Europe and Northern Africa, especially in Spain, Portugal, and 
Algiers. It is a beautiful, large, spreading tree, and it is cultivated in parks 
for its beauty, and in forests for its bark.” 

“ What you saw, then, was a strip of bark!” 

“Exactly, Rufus. <A tree is stripped in this way. A cut is made com- 
pletely around it, through the bark, just above the roots. A second cut is 
made in the same way, just below the branches. Then — cuts, up and 
down, divide the bark into broad 
strips. It is then pounded, to loosen 
it from the trunk, — something as you 
pound the bark of a stick of willow, to 
ring it for a whistle. In cutting, an @ 
axe is used that has a handle with a ¥ 
curved and wedge-shaped end, which gg 
is afterwards used to start the bark mie % 
and lift it from the trunk. The strips #aeem 
are then wrenched and pulled away, 
leaving the poor tree naked from its ¥ 
roots to its branches.” oe 
“ Does it kill the tree?” Rufus in- 3 
quired. 1 

“Not when the work is carefully 
done. A tree completely deprived of # 
its bark cannot live, of course; nor 38 
can one that has been simply girdled, & 
if the bark is quite cut through. The 
sap of the tree, which goes to the } 
leaves, just as your blood goes to the /A 
lungs, to receive oxygen from the air, “ 
returns to the roots through the cells of 
the bark ; so a complete separation of 
the bark kills the tree. But the bark 
grows from the inside; the outer 
growths are constantly dying, while the 
new growth is forming under it. If eG AT 
you cut into the bark of any common The Cork-Tree stripped. 
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oak, you will find that the outer portion of it is comparatively dry and life- 
less, while the inner layer is full of life and sap.” 

“T see!” cried Rufus. “In peeling the cork-tree, men take care not 
to cut clear through to the wood, but leave the living layer of bark, while 
they take off the dead outside.” 

“Precisely. The tree sheds that part naturally, in the course of time ; 
but then the cork is so full of cracks that it is good for nothing. So the 
bark is taken off while it is in its best condition.” 

“ And can they get another crop of bark from the same tree ?” 

“Certainly. The tree is first stripped when it is about fifteen years old, 
and every eighth or tenth year afterwards. As the cork-tree lives to be very 
old, it sometimes yields a good many crops, —fifteen to twenty, or even 
more. The first crop is the poorest; the quality of the cork improves until 
the tree is forty or fifty years old, and then continues at its best as long as 
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the tree retains its vigor. In peeling large trees, the bark is cut in rings, 
about three and a half feet broad, before it is divided and taken from the 
trunk. This work is done in the summer months. The wood of the tree is 
the poorest of all the oaks,—as if nature in this case had put her best 
forces into the growth of the bark. 

“The pieces of bark, or ¢ad/es, as they are called, when first cut, are curved, 
just as they grow upon the round trunk. The next thing is to flatten them. 
They are piled in narrow vaults, or trenches, one upon another, with the 
hollow or concave side downward, and pressed beneath heavy weights. 
After they have been sufficiently pressed, they are dried in the curing-house, 
by being constantly turned before hot fires. One way of flattening is by the 
burning process. They are placed, the convex sides down, over fires which 
warp them into shape. 


‘ 
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Trimming. 


“ They have then to be dressed and trimmed ; and here dishonest dealers 
find a chance to do a little cheating. Holes and cracks in the poor kinds 
of cork are filled with clay or chalk, and blacked over. Tables that have 
been through the burning process are most easily disguised in this way; and 
for this reason, though the burning does not injure the cork, they bring less 
in the market than the otler sort. 

“ After it has been cured and dressed, the cork is packed in bales, and 
stacked ready for shipping. You, who have seen cork only in stopples or 
small pieces, would be astonished if you could look at, and perhaps climb, 
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Ready for Shipment. 


one of those mountainous heaps. You would fancy it contained material 
enough to stop all the bottles in the world. But there are a great many bot- 
tles in the world ; and, besides, cork is used for other things than stopples. 
Cork soles are made of it, — cork hats, life-preservers, wads for small can- 
non, floats for fish-nets, bungs for barrels and hogsheads, artificial legs, and 
I don’t know what else. In the countries where cork is grown, it is used 
for the roofs of cottages, tubs and cans, beehives, shoes, saddles, boats, 
pillows, pails, even for coffins. 

“ Corks for bottles used to be cut entirely by hand, —as they are still in 
European countries. A man sitting at a table, with a sharp, a very sharp 
knife in his hand, with two or three turns of the wrists finishes a cork, almost 
completely circular, and tapering slightly from one end to the other. But 
within a few years the Americans, who like to do everything by machinery, 
have invented cork-cutting machines, with the help of which one man can do 
the work of many men, and do it in some respects better. Machine-cut corks, 
however, have not the convenient taper those have which are cut by hand. 

“Corks differ in quality almost as much as in size. Some are coarse 
and rough, others are smooth and fine; and their prices vary accordingly. 
I do not dare to say, though I have heard, how many thousand tons of 
cork are harvested and sold in the markets of the world every year; anda 
single ton of so light a material as cork,” added Cousin Tim, “ must make, 
you know, a pretty large pile!” 

Harvey Wilder. 
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DID THE CAT COUNT FOUR? 


Y friend Mrs. Lyman lives in the country, and is a farmer’s wife. She 
has no children, but a number of pets. A canary hangs in the 
sunny window of her kitchen, and sings when the lady is at her housework, 
but reserves her merriest notes for the hour when the sewing-machine is in 
motion. A large black-and-white dog, a hunter, eats his dinner from the 
same plate with Topsey, the cat. They lead peaceful and loving lives, save 
now and then, when the dinner is scanty, Topsey will give Mac a sharp pat 
with her claws if he takes the last mouthful. 

Behind the little farm-house rises a wooded hill, and across the road is a 
grove of pines. The dog and the cat go hunting often in these woods, and 
I am sorry to say that Topsey has become quite expert in catching birds 
and squirrels when she craves fresh meat. 

Last summier, Topsey was the happy mother of four kittens, — as charming 
a little family as a cat-mother could desire. When Mrs. Lyman saw them 
in their bed in the back chamber, she took two of the kittens away, in the 
absence of the mother, thinking that Topsey had’ not gone far enough in 
arithmetic to count four. She was, perhaps, mistaken. When Topsey 
returned, she was very much disturbed at the loss of two of her darlings. 
If she could have expressed her grief in words, her lamentations would, no 
doubt, have grieved the heart of her mistress. 

Topsey suckled the two remaining babies, to hush the hungry “mew, 
mew,” which filled the chamber, and then, leaving them asleep, went into 
the woods. When she returned, she brought with her two tiny new-born 
squirrels, and placed them in the bed beside her kittens, cuddling close to 
them, and suckling them as she did her own young.* From that time she 
made no distinction between them and her own children, but watched over 
them fondly, and carried them about with her teeth, just as if they had 
been kittens. One of the squirrels, I am sorry to say, died in a week or two, 
whether from grief at being taken from its own home in the woods, or from 
the new mode of nursing,—Topsey huddling her brood a little closer 
together than mother squirrels,—I cannot tell. But one grew up and 
became a pet, not only of Topsey, but of the whole household. 

Bunny did not care to go to the woods, but built herself a nest under one 
of the beams of the wood-shed, going very often to see Mother Topsey in — 
the back chamber. There was a little hole cut in the wall through which 
she came-and went. She was a happy little creature, often sitting on Mr. 
Lyman’s shoulder and cracking a nut, with her tail curled up in a very cun- 

.ning way. She did not take to mice, like her foster-sisters, nor could Mother 
Topsey teach her the art of mousing ; while; on the other hand, Topsey 


* The writer of this sketch, in a private note to the editors, vouches for the entire truth of this 
curious story. We would observe here, however, that the cat must have gone twice for the squirrels, 
since she could not very well have carried both at once. — Errors. 
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liked to catch squirrels as much as ever. She often killed them for her 
supper. Yet she watched over Bunny with jealous care, and once, when 
she fell among some boards in the shed, and could not get out, Topsey 
pulled her out with her teeth, and carried her as tenderly as if she had never 
known the pleasure of eating squirrel-meat. It was a very happy family, — 
Mac and Topsey, the two kittens, Bunny, and the canary. 
But the question is, Did Topsey count four? 
Mrs. A. E. Porter. 


eS 


ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERIES. 


G henw ane discovery that made Charles Goodyear famous was an acci- 
dent. For ten years he gave all his time to ascertain how india-rubber 
could be treated so that it would neither stiffen by cold nor melt by heat. 
As everybody knows, he succeeded ; but it was after a thousand mistakes, 
and at a time when he was not experimenting. Gesticulating earnestly as 
he stood arguing near a bar-room stove one winter’s day, he let fall on the 
heated surface a piece of india-rubber and sulphur, which he had been rolling 
together in his hand. Upon recovering it, he found that a portion of the 
little ball had become more elastic than before ; and, by subsequent trials, 
that the same portion was affected neither by heat nor cold. In fact, the 
interior portion of the ball had been vudcanized by chance ; and from this 
trivial matter, which occurred in a country tavern thirty-four years ago, has 
grown up, in this and other countries, a business that employs a capital of 
many millions of dollars, and more than one hundred thousand workmen. 
Again, during the process of vulcanizing large quantities of india-rubber, 
a residuum of hard black coal is continually being deposited. For several 
years this residuum was regarded as useless, and was got rid of by shoot- 
ing cart-loads of it into holes or sinking it in the sea. Observing an 
Irish girl one day in Woburn, Massachusetts, cleaning cutlery upon what 
looked to be a black stone, Goodyear had the curiosity to examine it. 
To his surprise, he found the seeming stone to be india-rubber coals 
—not a mineral at all, but a vegetable. Seeing that the upper surface of 
this novel knife-scourer had not only been worn smooth by use, but had 
taken a brilliant polish, the thought occurred to him that the material might 
answer as a substitute for ivory, bone, and horn. Upon trial, he found that 
it was so; and he immediately took out in the United States, England, and 
countries on the Continent, many patents of application ; that is, patents 
not for the discovery of the material, but for the discovery of the uses 
of the material. Manufacturers saw the advantages of the substitute, 
and seized upon it eagerly. And now it is used the world over for handles 
to knives and surgical instruments.; for laboratory tools ; for harness-trim- 
mings and house-ornaments ; buckles and locks ; parlor-furniture and study- 
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conveniences ; combs and backs of hair-brushes ; door-knobs and walking- 
canes ; caskets, bracelets, and necklaces ; finger-rings and the settings of 
precious stones ; and a thousand other purposes. 

Tradition ascribes the first idea of the harp to the dried tortoise-shell ; 
and of Tyrian dye to the purple lips of a mastiff which had been worsted in 
contest with a shell-fish on the shores of Tyre. Though these may well be 
matters of doubt, there are others which, to say the least, are probable. 
Take, for instance, the story of the Pheenician mariners, who, happening to 
make a fire of dry sea-weeds on a sandy shore, found géass in the ashes. 

The operation of whitening sugar'was discovered by accident. ‘All sugar 
is dark until washed. Pack some brown sugar in a funnel ; how is it to 
be washed? Clearly not by pouring water upon it, which would dissolve 
the crystals, but by letting it drain dry. Such used to be the process. 
Ten thousand loaves of sugar, in funnels, would sometimes be draining 
at once in a Cuban sugar-house. It happened at a plantation, early one 
morning, that old “mammy,” after feeding the poultry, left the gate of 
their yard open. There had been a shower, and the feet of the fowls were 
sticky with clay; yet they nevertheless crossed over to the sugar-house, 
and, entering at the door, went peeking into the funnels and depositing 
moist clay on their contents. Nobody knew till then that moist clay gives 
off water so sparingly that it will purify sugar without dissolving it. The 
hint was taken, experiments were made, and the fact clearly ascertained. 
It was one of the most curious and useful of chance discoveries. To this 
day yellow and brown sugar in the West Indies is whitened by spreading 
moist clay over the surface. This is called “ claying the sugar.” 

The processes of clarifying sugar in the United States and all over 
Europe are quite different. No moist clay, nor clay in any state, is now 
used. And yet, curiously enough, the original name sticks, sugar that has 
been whitened being everywhere called “clayed sugar.” 

The metal called cadmium, which when crystallized into white octahedrons 
is so beautiful, and which is also so useful in the arts, was discovered by a 
very odd chance. It is a custom in Germany, that the government every 
now and then examines druggists’ medicines to see if they are pure. The 
chemical inquisitors whom it employs went into an apothecary’s shop in 
Berlin some years ago, and, among other articles, tested some zinc. It was 
mixed with sulphur, and yet turned yellow. They were horrified. The 
druggist was arrested, his shop closed, a large fine was imposed upon him, 
and he was forbidden to trade. Why? Because zinc combined with sul- 
phur is white, while arsenic combined with sulphur is yellow; and the 
experts reported our poor druggist for having arsenic in his zinc. He knew 
it could not be so, however; and he employed Professor Stromeyer to 
analyze it, who discovered the new metal, cadmium, to be the cause of the 
yéllow. This white, brilliant, tin-resembling metal, from which cadmium 
yellow comes, is now regularly extracted from ores of zinc. 

There is a color made and used at the famous Gobelin manufactory in 
Paris, called the Godelin red dye. It was at one time in so great repute that 
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the populace thought it must have been obtained from the Evil One.’ It 
was accidentally discovered by that odd Dutch philosopher, Cornelius Van 
Drebbel, who professed to have been the inventor of almost everything, 
from a mouse-trap to a machine which should move perpetually. He was 
probably the first constructor of a thermometer, and he improved the tele- 
scope and microscope. About two hundred and sixty years ago, when 
engaged one day in filling a glass tube with a decoction of cochineal, his 
dog sprang playfully upon him, causing him to spill afew drops. There was 
a solution of tin in a vessel on the table. Into this the decoction of cochi- 
neal fell, when lo! what has since been known as the Gobelin red dye was 
produced. ; : 

Steam-engines, in their early use, had no self-acting valves. A workman, 
at stated times, had to turn on and turn off a tap. As the work was light 
and attention only was required, boys were usually employed as tap-turners. 
It so happened, while this was the custom, that a young fellow — lazy, perhaps, 
but possessing brains — got tired of running hither and thither, and perpet- 
ually doing the same thing. Getting hold of a strong cord, he contrived a 
connection between the beam at one end and the tap at the other end, and 
tied both together. It answered perfectly. The movement of the beam 
turned off the tap at the proper moment, and at the next proper moment 
turned it on. The engineer saw it, and though he discharged the boy for 
laziness, he took out a patent for the invention. From that time, all steam- 
engines have been built with self-acting valves. 

MV. S. Dodge. 


THE WHISTLE. 


M’” birthday came the tenth of June, 
And I was eight years old; 
The brier-roses kept the time, 
And bloomed in pink and gold. 
The robins sang their gayest song, 
The sky was clear and pleasant, 
And every person in the house 
Bestowed on me a present. 


A silver cup was grandma’s gift; 
My mother’s was a blue 

Silk-velvet coat ; my father gave 
A gold-piece, bright and new ; 

And Aunt Lucretia, always bent 
On patterns for me finding, 
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The “Life of Nathan Dickerman,” 
In dingy purple binding. 


But old black Dinah —well she knew 
The hearts of little boys — 

Had bought a gay tin whistle, —O, 
It made the loudest noise! 

The shrillest, most unearthly shriek, 
That seemed together mingling 

All manner of distressing sounds 
To set one’s ears to tingling. 


The gold-piece was too much to spend, — 
They bade me lay it up; 

And on the china-closet shelf 
Was placed my silver cup. 

Blue-velvet coats and fearless play 
Agreed but ill together ; 

And Nathan Dickerman and I 
Were birds of different feather. 


A little white-winged saint was he, 
And I a wilful boy ; — 
Old Dinah’s was the only gift 
I really could enjoy. 
In doors and out I blew my blast, 
The dull old cart-horse frightening ; 
While Beck, the wild colt, down the field 
Went like a flash of lightning. 


The startled sheep, before the sound, 
Ran, scampering up the hill ; 
And “Johnny,” was the household cry, 
“For mercy’s sake be still!” ; 
But vain were pleadings, vain were threats, 
To part me from my treasure ; 
The shriller was the sound it made, 
The keener was my pleasure. 


Give silver to the grasping hand, 
‘Give bay-wreaths to the poet, 
Give beauty gems, and scholars books, 
And love — on all bestow it. 
But if you truly wish to win 
The hearts of little boys, 
The gifts that please the most are those 
That make the loudest noise, 
Marian Douglas. 
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THE ERMINE. 


HE name “ermine” is said to come from. the proper adjective, Arme- 

nian. Inolden times this weasel was known as the Armenian rat, — the 
skins having been first exported from the mountainous districts of Armenia 
in Asia. Indeed, the ermine is always a dweller on the mountains, I never 
saw one below a level of a thousand feet above the sea; though it may be 
scarcely fair to state this as a universal fact, my observation having been 
limited to. the interior and northern part of this State (Maine). On all of 
our high mountains, especially those with a scrub growth of spruce and 
pine, the ermine abounds. ‘ 

Like the marten, there is some confusion as regards its name and identity. 
Only a few months since I was talking with a gentleman who informed me 
that ermine was the skin of the Siberian sable! I ventured to dissent ; 
whereupon he smiled at my rustic ignorance, and kindly offered to lend me 
certain works of Natural History. 

Many hunters call it the “ stoat,” and say that there is a difference between 
the stoat and the ermine. There is. Stoa¢ is the correct name for the 
creature while in its brown summer dress ; ermine, when in its white winter 
garb. 

Others confound it with the common weasel (the same described in the 
last number) ; they say that an ermine is merely a large weasel. But the 
ermine is full twice the length, and of more than double the weight, of the 
weasel. And there are other differences. The general mien and bearing 
of the animal is different ; its head and nose have a different shape ; and it 
inhabits higher ground. 

It is during the winter months, while white, that the fur of the ermine is 
most valuable. It is much used in Europe for lining and trimming fur gar- 
ments. Capes are sometimes made from it, arranging the black in tufts at 
regular intervals through the white ground. Like the weasel, the tip of its 
tail retains its color throughout the year, being always of the most intense 
black. Running along the snow with this trailing black tip, it presents a 
very peculiar appearance ; though, like all color contrasts, this needs to be 
seen to be exactly appreciated. 

The ermine has its burrow under loose rocks, where several are tumbled 
upon each other, in high and dry situations ; sometimes in hollow tree- 
trunks. I once found one among the yellow, fibrous punk ofa fallen spruce. 
They climb trees almost as nimbly as a marten, — after squirrels and bird’s- 
nests. They frequently rob hawks’ nests, and are, in fact, about the only 
enemy, save crows, the hawks have. No crag or over-leaning tree is inac- 
cessible to them. 

Passing along the face of a precipice, I once saw a robbery of this sort. 
A noise among the rocks first drew my attention. The hawks were swoop- 
ing excitedly past a little shelf of the ledge, uttering short, angry squawks. 
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On looking more closely, I saw their nest on the shelf, and a small animal 
playing around it. It was within easy gunshot, and, on my firing, a stoat 
came tumbling down the rock, —in its summer coat of brown. This being 
in June, the fur was worthless. I had satisfied my curiosity, though at the 
expense of the pretty little creature’s life. 

But the hare is their easier and more common prey. They catch this timid 
little mammal with no apparent exertion, by merely creeping up within a few 
yards, then darting out upon it. 

While trapping for marten on the Muculsea Mountain, I once saw a 
couple of ermines steal upon a family of hares that were browsing near one 
of our “dead-falls ” (traps). It was just before sunrise. I was making the 
round of the traps alone that morning, and had come up within six or seven 
rods of this one, when, seeing the hares feeding, I had stopped to watch them 
a moment. Suddenly one of them rose on his hind legs and looked fright- 
enedly toward a stone at the root of a large tree a few rods off; and, glan- 
cing in that direction, I saw 
the ermines (it was toward the 
last of December) peeping at 
the hares from over and 
around the stone. 

I can scarcely hope in this 
little cut to give an idea of the 
subtlety, shrewd cunning, and 
grace of their eager motions. 

While the hare stood look- 
ing they remained motion- 
less; but the moment it re- 
sumed its feeding they both 
darted out, and, seizing one, 
soon despatched it. The others hopped away. Keeping the tree between me 
and them, I tiptoed up within a couple of rods. They were busily engaged 
sucking the blood, making a queer, low, growling noise, and snuffing like 
cats. It seemed asin to shoot them, they were so lithe and beautiful ; but 
then their skins were valuable. As I raised the hammer, they both glanced 
up, their cunning little heads not six inches apart. A discharge of shot 
knocked them both over. 

We used often to find them crushed in the dead-falls instead of the mar- 
ten, of which they are about half the size. And I once chased one into a 
crevice between two large stones. Like the weasel, they will get vengefully 
mad if plagued. I poked this one with a dry mullein-stalk till his little 
bead-like eyes shone like glass, and he was on the point of darting out at 
me, when, fearing that he would escape, I despatched him with my knife on 
the end of a stick. They emit the same odor as the weasel, and are equally 
tenacious of life. The famous “ nine lives,” which cats are fabled to possess 
would have to be doubled for the weasels, I fancy. 

While at the Muculsea Mountain, we had made and set a bear-trap over 
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among the “ black growth” on the slope of the opposite mountain, which is 
known on the State maps as Mount Culcusso. The trap was of logs about 
nine feet square, laid up log-house fashion to the height of six or seven feet, 
and roofed over with heavy sticks upon which we laid large stones. In one 
side there was set a door of split sticks, which played up and down in 
grooves on either side. When set, the door was raised, and the button which 
supported it connected with a pole, which extended back overhead to a 
baited spindle on the farther side. Bruin had only to go in and tug at the 
bait, when down would come the door, and lo! a prisoner to be shot through 
the cracks next morning. 

But it didn’t always work, sometimes the bear would spring it, and 
somehow get back far enough to get away from under the door, dragging 
out the bait. We used to visit it once in three days. On going over 
one morning, I heard, as I went up through the woods, the short bark of a 
fox ; and working up quietly saw, as I came out in sight of the trap, a very 
' pretty crossed-gray fox picking at the hare with which the spindle was 
baited. Some creature had sprung it and dragged the spindle out; and 
this passing fox was improving the chance to get a meal gratis. 

He had not yet seen me, and I wondered what. had caused him to bark, 
— since foxes rarely bark unless frightened or vexed. But presently I saw 
an ermine steal out from behind the corner of the trap. Instantly the fox 
stopped gnawing, held his head perfectly still a moment with retroverted 
eye, then, as the-ermine crept a little nearer, sprang at him with another 
sharp yaf. The ermine dodged back, and the fox returned to his repast. 

But pretty soon, desirous of a share, the little peeping nose again came 
out in sight. This was more than his foxship could stand. He made a 
furious dash after the persistent little intruder, chasing him round the trap 
with a whole string of snappy barks. The ermine took refuge inside the 
trap, going in through a chink. 

So far from being driven off, the fox had scarcely returned to the bait 
when I saw the restless little head with its bead-like eyes pop out beneath the 
door within a foot of the bait. The fox snapped at him with bristled neck 
and a swish of his big brush. But the more he snapped, the more he had 
to. The ermine seemed resolutely bent on having at least a taste. I hoped 
to see a tussle between them, though the ermine could hardly have made 
much of a fight. But as, after waiting awhile, this did not seem likely to 
come off, I shot the fox, and the ermine ran off. 

Only a few mornings after, hearing a great fluttering and guctting among 
the neighboring bushes, I ran along, and saw an ermine in the act of seizing 
a spruce or Canada partridge which had taken refuge in the snow, after the 
custom of these birds in winter. The ermine seemed to have been digging 
under the snow-crust after it. 

Like the common weasel, the ermine eats nothing but the blood and brain 
of its prey, unless hard pressed by hunger. 

In every instance where I have seen it attack the hare, it invariably sprang 
upon the shoulders and neck to get at the base of the skull. The hare 
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would fall dead almost at the first bite, with but one plaintive note. And, on 
examining it afterwards, I have found that the sharp teeth had pierced sheer 
through the skull into the brain,—a far-more sure and speedy means of 
death than a bite at the throat. 

C. A. Stephens. 


—NARBPLERI IS 


A RIDE ON THE ENGINE. 


(ye cold day last March, in a certain part of the State of Maine, a little 
boy, about ten years old, was seen going along the railroad-track as 
fast as his legs would carry him. His cheeks were red, and his eyes wide 
open with excitement. Every few minutes he looked behind him, to see if 
a-train was overtaking him, — sometimes putting his ear down to the track to 
listen. Then, as if he were in a great hurry, he would start and run, jump- 
ing rapidly from sleeper to sleeper, and leaping over the broad culverts 
without appearing to notice them. Occasionally he would slacken his pace, 
and, as if his little heart were bursting with grief, he would cry out in a 
discouraged tone, “O dear, O dear!” then the big tears would roll down 
his cheeks, which he wiped with the back of his bright red mitten. 

He was a manly-looking little fellow, and his warm overcoat, and fur cap 
tied over his ears, —for it was bitterly cold, and the snow lay in piles on 
both sides of the track, —showed that he was cared for by loving hands. 

This boy was carrying a heavy load; the heaviest he had ever carried in 
his life. He had been ten miles with it already, and had five more to go, 
and he was getting about tired out. He could not lay it down by the side 
of the track while he rested himself, and then take it up again. He must 
carry it every minute until he got to his journey’s end. That was why he 
was hurrying so. It was a big, ugly load to carry, but nobody could see it. 
Nobody knew that he had it anywhere about him. He was not carrying it 
in his hand, or on his back, or on his head. He was — it in his 
heart. It was the burden of a guilty conscience. 

This boy’s first name was Sam. I will not say what his last name was, 

| for this story is true, and Sam might not like to have it known among all 
the boys and girls who read it. If there ever was a lucky boy in the world, 
he was one. He had one of the best fathers that ever lived, and one of the 
kindest, dearest, and prettiest mothers. He had two brothers older than he, 
who made a great pet of him, and were always doing something to please 
him. They lived in a large, old-fashioned brick house on a hill, in a lovely 
village in Maine. At the side of the house was a big cherry-tree, on which 
his father had securely fastened a flying-trapeze. The way Sam turned som- 
ersets, and hung by his heels and his chin, and by one foot, on that trapeze, 
was a caution to anxious mothers. Near the tree was a big tent, which his 
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brother Frank had made. In this tent Sam and Ned had circuses Saturday 
afternoons, giving due notice beforehand to all the boys and girls, and ask- 
ing two cents admission: At such times I used to see Sam stepping briskly 
around, with his mother’s long white stockings, which had been slyly smug- 
gled down the bdck stairs, drawn tightly up over his knees, —crack- 
ing his whip and shouting to imaginary horses at a great rate. Ned often 
did duty as the wonderful performing-horse ; but when Sam’s whip came 
suddenly across his cheek, he was very likely to turn into a boy again all at 
once, and tell the ring-master (that was Sam, you know) he’d better mind 
where he hit, or he would have to get another horse. 

On the lawn back of the house was a croquet-ground, where the boys 
played with their mother after school. Then they had all sorts of out-of- 
door games, such as foot-ball, ring-toss, grace-hoop, battledore and shuttle- 
cock, and I don’t know what beside. I only know that they seemed to have 
everything to make boys happy. Did I mention good old Charlie, the 
horse, who seemed to know almost as much as a human being, and would 
let the boys ride him bareback all over the yard? Well, it seems as if you 
must all know about Charlie,—I forget that most of you are strangers, 
and live hundreds and thousands of miles away from Maine. You would 
laugh to see Charlie race up the hill with Sam hanging-to him, holding 
tightly to his mane, and laughing with all his might. But I must not spend 
so much time telling about these good times, for I have something very 
different to write about. 

I wanted, though, to give you an idea of what sort of a home Sam had ; 
because if he had been a poor little boy, with no mother, and perhaps a 
drunken father, and had had nothing to make him good, you would not won- 
der so much at what he did. 

Well, one night, just before bedtime, the mother called her three boys to 
her, and said, “ Now, boys, I am thinking of making grandma a little visit.” 
Grandma’s home was a hundred miles away. “ Your father will be very 
busy at the store, so I shall have to trust you to be good boys until I come 
back. Sammie, you won’t do anything to make mother unhappy, — will you ? 
You know you are very fond of being about the depots, but it is one of the 
things that makes me very, very anxious. However, I shall not bind either 
of my sons by a promise. They all love me, and know what pleases me.” 

Sam slid his arm lovingly around his mother’s neck, and promised he 
would be just as good as if she were there. Ned’s eyes moistened, and his 
voice trembled a little, as he said, “ Don’t worry about us, mother. I ’ll 
keep fresh flowers in the parlor, just as you do, and water the garden every 
day, for my share, — that is, if I don’t conclude to run away to sea while you 
are gone,” he added, trying to joke a little. He had just been reading a story 
of that sort. His mother pressed his cheeks between her hands, saying, 
“Ned, Ned, I’m afraid your sense of the ridiculous is too keen for such 
stories to benefit you much ; but what about running away to sea?” 

* O, nothing very special, only this boy here ” — holding up a book — “ran 
away to sea; travelled all over the world, and, after several years, came back 
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rich, — which seemed to be a good thing for his poor mother, you see. -So I 
did n’t know but you would like to have one of your sons celebrated in the 
same way. That’s all. This will be my style when I get back”; and 
Ned began walking sailor-fashion about the room, greatly to Sam’s amuse- 
ment, , 

“ Well, Edward and Samuel,” spoke up Frank, “if you have said all you 
want to, I will say my say. My beloved mother, I have only this remark to 
add to what has already been said, namely, I think 7 am adout big enough 
to take care of myself.” He stretched himself up on his tiptoes as high 
as he could, —and that was pretty high, for Frank was over six feet tall, 
although but sixteen years old, —and, spreading his arms out, seized his 
mother, and gave her a good squeeze. “ Don’t you think so, little mother? 
And as for those two small children, if they don’t behave I ’ll e-a-t ’em.” 
At this, Sam and Ned rushed up stairs to bed, Frank roaring behind them. 

Two days after, the boys went to the depot with their father, to see their 
mother on board the train for their grandma’s. 

On the way home Sam remarked, in a very important way, “I don’t see 
what makes mother worry so about us. What does she think we are going 
to do so very dreadful ? Pooh! I guess she’ll find us all right, — don’t you, 
Ned? Wish I hadn’t promised not to hang by one foot on my trapeze 
though, for I promised Phil I’d have a circus Saturday, and what’s the fun 
of a circus without the one-foot performance ?” ; 

The boys laughed, and guessed Sam’s circus would have to be postponed. 

Well, for a week everything went on smoothly. Every letter to mother 
contained good reports. But at last, one afternoon, as Sam was on his way 
from school, which was let out early for some reason, he met Bill Green, a 
boy who had never had any one to teach him to be good, and who was in 
the habit of lounging around town, and doing anything he pleased, whether 
it was right or wrong. He felt a pride in squirting a stream of tobacco-juice 
from his mouth, and in puffing away at a cheap cigar. He spent his even- 
ings “ down town,” and, in fact, did many things which made him a danger- 
ous companion. When he met.Sam, he called out, “ Hallo, Sam! where 
going ?” 

“ Nowheres in particular,” said Sam. 

“You’d better go down to Greenville with me on the engine, then. Bill 
Smith is fireman, and said I might go; I know he’d let you too.” 

“O, I can’t,” said Sam ; “ mother would n’t like it.” 

“Thought your mother had gone up to your grandmarm’s.” ~ 

“ Well, she has,” said Sam ; “but she never likes to have me around the 
trains.” 

“ Pooh ! how’s she ever going to know anything about it? Besides, the 
other train will be back before your supper-time, and who’s ever going to 
know you went? Come on, Sam; it’s regular fun, —I ’ve been lots of times. 
You never rode on an engine, did you?” 

Now, one of the greatest desires of Sam’s life had been to ride on an 
engine, and this seemed:to be a wonderful chance to do so. He knew his 
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mother would not approve his going, especially when she was away from 
home ; but Bill was a good deal older than Sam, and coaxed so hard that 
he finally decided he would go this once, and never say a word about it to 
anybody. 

Just then the train whistled, and, without wajting to listen to the litfle 
voice within, which kept saying, “ Don’t go, Sam, —don’t go, Sam, —just 
think how mother ’ll feel! You know what you promised,” and so on, he 
ran. as fast as he could towards the depot, and, almost before he knew what 
he had done, he was being Whizzed along the track at a rapid rate, and 
nearly deafened by the rush and thunder of the engine. 

“Isn’t this fun?” said Bill. 

“ Yes,” rather soberly drawled Sam ; “’tis sa.” But his little heart had 
grown suddenly heavy, and riding on an engine was. not such glorious fun, 
after all. Something had taken all the fun out of it. The farther he got 
from home, the more he wished he had never started. It was only fifteen 
miles to Greenville ; and so it was not long before the train stopped, and left 
Sam and Bill standing on the platform of the little country depot. Greatly 
to Sam’s dismay, he learned that the train in which they were to,return home 
had been delayed by an accident, and, instead of getting home before six 
o’clock, as he expected, he would not get there until nearly eight. His cup 
of misery was full, What! wait until after dark at that depot? No, indeed. 
O, what would ‘he not have given to be in Frank’s or Ned’s place, safe at 
home! Then the thought of his mother came, and it seemed as if his heart 
would break. 

All these thoughts passed through Sam’s mind in a twinkling; but Bill 
was troubled by no such reflectjons. Ae was rather glad, on the whole, 
that the train was late; it. would give them a nice chance to go down on 
Greenville Pond, and see the boys skate. Perhaps they could borrow some 
skates for themselves. 

The mention of going to the pond just capped the climax for Sam. He 
had been bad enough already ; he was not going to add to it by going down 
there, — something he was sure his mother would forbid. Bill might coax as 
hard as he pleased now. Sam’s mind was made up, and he said in a deter- 
mined voice, “No, sir-ee. I am not going to any ponds. I’m going 
home.” 5 

“Going home! Guess you’ll have to walk it, then,” sneered Bill. 

“Well, I am going to walk ; and, if you don’t want to go too, you can 
wait for the train.” 

Sam buttoned his coat closely around him, and, without casting a glance 
at Greenville, started along the track towards home. It was a strange road 
to the little fellow, and fifteen miles was a lung walk to take in cold, winter 
weather ; but he didn’t think much about anything but getting home as 
quickly as he could, and telling his father all that he had done. 

Suppér-time came at Sam’s home, — six o’clock. The bright-colored cloth 
was spread, the big lamp was lighted, and a nice hot supper was waiting to 
be eaten. 
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“JI wonder where Sammie is,” said his father. The boys did not know ; 
but, thinking he would soon be in, they sat down. His father could not eat 
much, though. He kept getting up and looking out of the window. He 
was so used to Sam’s bright, happy face at the table, that the sight of his 
empty chair and untouched plate took away his appetite. 

After tea, he waited awhile for him, but, as he did not come, he started out 
in search of him. At the foot of the hill he met a group of boys, and one 
of them said he saw Sam jump on the train, that afternoon, with Bill Green. 
Then he became very anxious. He went directly to the depot, and there 
learned that the train which was due at a quarter of six had been delayed two 
hours. He hardly knew what to do, but degided to wait for it; then, if Sam 
did n’t come, he would telegraph to the stations along the road. It came, 
and he looked among the passengers in vain for his boy. He then hurried 
back to the store, and was preparing to send the despatches, when the door 
opened, and in walked poor little Sam. He was completely tired out, and, 
the moment he saw his father, he burst out crying with all his might. Then, 
as soon as he could steady his voice, he told him all that had happened. 

“ Why did n’t you wait and come back on the train, Sammie? You would 
have got home just as soon.” 

“© father, I couldn’t,” said Sam. “I thought of what I promised 
mother, and I couldn’t. Odear! O dear! I am-sosorry. What shall you 
do to me, father?” 

His father lifted his tired boy in his arms, and kissed him tenderly ; then, 
wiping away the tears, took him by the hand, and led him home. Sam was 
too tired to eat ; so his father went up to bed with him, helped him undress, 
and tucked the cléthes around him as carefully as a mother. All through 
the night he was awake every hour, to feel his pulse and his flesh, for he ~ 
was afraid the long walk might make him sick. But Sam slept soundly, 
though he sobbed and cried out in his sleep a good deal. His father was 
sure that his long walk home was punishment enough for him. 

A week later, when his mother came, Sam told her all about it, with such 
evident signs of repentance that she agreed, with his father, that he needed 
no additional punishment. 

Sam had learned to his satisfaction that pleasure obtained through dis- 
obeying such a good mother was not much pleasure, after all. He told 
Frank and Ned, out in the tent, the next morning, that it would take more 
than Bill Green or any other boy to make him try it again. 

The day Sam rode on the engine with Bill Green he did not have a good 
time at all. But when, a few weeks later, his father went with him on the 
same engine to the same Greenville, he thought it was the best time he ever 
had in his life. 

You see, boys, it made quite a difference whether his conscience was easy 
or not. 

Elsie Dee. 
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PAUL AND THE POTTER. 


SSS 


24 O POTTER, good potter! what is it you do?” 
“I’m making a fine earthen bowl for you. 


“Out of the earth comes the tough, hard clay; 
We grind it, and beat it, and knead it all day. 


“ Now, pressed into shape on my wheel you behold it: 
As it twirls, as it whirls, see me fashion and mould it! 


“Then we set it up high on the shelves to dry, 
With the jugs and the mugs you shall see by and by. 


“Then deep in the great, dark oven we place it; 
There slowly we heat it, and bake it, and glaze it. 


“When at last it comes out, it will be a nice basin 
For you, my fine fellow, to wash your nice face in!” 


























WHAT WE DID AT THE BEACH. 


FEW miles east of the city of Hamilton, a narrow strip of land, called the 

Beach, stretches right across Lake Ontario, at a point where it is about five 
miles wide. It is only a long, low, sandy bar, that few people care about ; but as we 
spent two very happy months there last summer, we always regard it with interest, 
and perhaps you would like to hear something of our amusements while living there. 

The house which papa rented for us was nearly hidden by the fine old gnarled oaks 
that grew around it. A-large garden was attached. It was not kept so trim as it 
might have been in the’city, but we had every freedom in it, and got lots of fruit and 
flowers. ’ 

On first landing, we all rushed round to see everything, each one making discover- 
ies. Jack, who is five years old, found a dear little calf tied to a tree in a grass-patch. 
The children had been in the habit of feeding it with milk from a pail in which their 
fingers were placed. While Jack stood admiring it, — perhaps the first animal of the 
kind he had ever seen, — the young bull, expecting to be fed, tugged so hard at the 
rotten rope that it got clear, and went for his fingers. The first we saw of it was the 
calf, with tail flourishing aloft, in full pursuit ; and Jack making for the house yelling 
as if a hyena were after him. 

Every afternoon we started for the lake to go in bathing ; and, the sand being almost 
hot enough to blister our feet, you may be sure we were not long in getting over it 
and rushing into the cool water. We never dared to go out far, for the bottom sloped 
down very suddenly, but contented ourselves with paddling around near the edge. 
Then we dug wells, and watched them as they were gradually filled and levelled by 
the waves ; and piled up great cairns of flat stones, which the water always managed 
before long to reach and undermine. We were very fond of “skipping” pebbles 
over the water, sometimes trying to see how near we could come to the great loons 
diving out in the lake. Often we crouched behind an old fishing-boat, that lay on 
the beach, and, by imitating the unearthly cry, of these birds, brought them so near 
that we could see their eyes. 

Nellie once set herself adrift in a boat, thinking she could paddle in with her hands, 
But the wind was off the shore, and if she had not been observed and brought back 
by a fisherman, her mistake might have been a fatal one. 

Dash, our dog, enjoyed himself as much as any one, going in after sticks, and 
chasing the little plovers away along the shore. We often stayed on the beach till 
evening, when the fishermen came to draw in their nets, filled with beautiful shining 
fish that soon lay gasping on the sand. 

_ It was great fun swinging each other in the net-reels, going up, up, to the very top, 
and then coming down with a jerk. 
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Sometimes, in the afternoon, we took our fishing-poles and walked along to the 
canal, where we could sit on the piers and fish, watching the schooners and steamers, 
that we had noticed away out in the lake in the morning, pass through on their way 
to Hamilton. There were several sand-batteries on the far side of the canal, built to 
guard it against hostile intruders ; but then all was peaceful, and the teeter-snipe built 
her nest within their shadow. 

One day, while walking with papa under the trees, he called our attention to a hol- 
low in the ground four or five feet deep, with sloping sides. Many such, he said, 
were found at different places along the beach, and were believed to have been used 
by the Indians, in olden times, for the same purpose as rifle-pits are now by our sol- 
diers, We were always suspicious of these holes afterwards, and, if near one of them 
after dark, almost expected to see a screaming Indian start up and scalp us. Of 
course, we had many questions to ask about the red men; and the next time papa 
came, he drove us to a farm-house, not very far off, where the farmer showed us 2 
great many Indian relics he had found when digging the foundations for a new house 
a short time before. 

Papa had a small skiff, and we had the use of a very safe, though not handsome, 
scow, in which we rowed about the bay. There was a little island, quite near the 
shore, where we had a pretty summer-house under the trees, and we often visited it 
in the heat of the day with our books. Once, when coming home, we were over- 
taken by one of those terrific thunder-squalls for which Burlington Bay is noted ; and, 
though those in the scow were comparatively safe, it seemed every moment as if the 
skiff would be upset, and you may be sure we were very glad when we reached ¢erra 
Jirma, if that name can be applied to the marshy shore on which we were driven. 

Papa stayed in the city all the week, but came down to the Beach every Friday 
evening and stayed till Monday morning. He is very fond of birds, and often went 
among the rushes, with his skiff and his gun, to search for specimens for his collec- 
tion. He came home one evening very much disgusted at having missed the chance 
of getting a fine rough-billed pelican, a bird that visits these waters so rarely that it 
would have been quite a prize. He had heard that it came every evening to the 
mouth of a certain lonely inlet to feed ; so, having covered the front of his skiff all 
over with rushes, he sculled quietly off. In due time he was. delighted to see the 
large white bird busily engaged in scooping up the little fishes in its great pouch. 
The evening was perfectly still, and slowly and surely the skiff was nearing the desired 
object, when a wretched little sunfish, in the exuberance of its spirits, jumped clear 
out of the water, and, landing in the bottom of the boat, went fp / flop! flip! flop ! 
against the boards, and, of course, away flew Mr. Pelican. It is needless to mention 
that that sunfish startled no more game. 

On Sunday mornings we rowed across to a little Methodist church on the bay 
shore. The men and women sat on opposite sides of the building, and papa created 
not a little amusement, the first day we went, by accompanying mamma, and taking 
his seat among the ladies. In the afternoon we usually sat on the beach, some read- 
ing, others looking away out over the lake, wondering what was beyond that blue 
line where the sky and the water seemed to meet. When it got cool in the evening, 
we went up to the house and sat on the doorstep, singing hymns, and listening to the 
sound of the church-bells, that came faintly to us over the water from the distant city. 

Feannie Newton, age 14. 

Hamittonx, Canapa. 
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CAMPING OUT. 


HAVE you ever read ‘‘ Gypsy Breynton”? And do you remember the time that 
Gypsy, Sarah Rowe, Tom, and Mr. Hallam ‘‘ camped out,” — how Gypsy nearly shot 
Tom, and how it rained so hard that they had to go to the nearest house one night ? 
I had always wanted to ‘‘ camp out,” and, after reading about Gypsy’s experience, I 
was determined that I would, and that I would n’t go to any house, no matter how 
hard it rained, and that I would be as brave as any one. 

When it was decided that we were to go to Catskill last summer, I made up my 
mind that we would find some place to ‘‘camp out” in, for surely the Catskill 
Mountains must be full of nice places for such exploits. ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there ’s a way,” you know ; and as I had the “‘ will,” the “‘ way” was made, and just 
a week from the day we left home we started for High Peak, the highest of the 
Catskill Mountains. 

There were seventeen of us, and we drove off amid the waving of handkerchiefs, 
throwing of old shoes, tooting of horns, cheers, and whatever else could make a 
noise. We shocked the country people, as we rode along, by singing all the 
college and drinking songs we had ever heard. 

When we reached Haines’s Falls, which was as far as the wagons could go, we 
stopped to strap on our burdens ; for every one had to carry his own blanket, and help 
with the provisions and cooking utensils, and everything must be strapped on our backs 
to leave our hands free ; then, like the “‘ Pilgrims,” we started up the ‘‘ Hill of Diffi- 
culty,” and O, such a hill as it was !— five miles of stones, bogs, wet, slippery moss, 
rugged rocks, steep and dangerous, with the pleasant prospect of being dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below if we made cne misstep. But ‘‘the longest lane must 
have a turning,” and so I suppose the highest mountain must have a top ; and finally. 
we reached said top, tired, dirty, and hungry, as I think Christian must have been, 
and as glad to drop our burden as he was when he arrived at his journey’s end. 

The prospect was grand ; we were four thousand feet above the sea, — but after 
one look we had to turn our attention to the necessities of this life ; for we cannot live 
upon scenery, however grand and beautiful it may be. First, there was the fire to 
be made, so the gentlemen chopped wood enough to last all night, and soon we 
had a splendid blaze. Then the meat was cooked and the coffee boiled, and our 
dinner was ready. The next thing was to make a hut of boughs, for we had no 
tent ; so we went to work at once, for it was after seven o’clock, and would soon be 
dark. The hut was almost finished, and we were congratulating ourselves on our 
shelter for the night, when, by some accident, the whole thing fell with a crash, and 
we were houseless, homeless wanderers on the face of the earth, or rather the top of 
the mountain. As it was too dark to build another house, we decided to sleep on 
the ground in the open air ; a very sensible decision, since it was the only thing we 
could do. We sat by the fire and sang and talked until twelve o’clock, and then ‘‘ we 
folded our cloaks about us,” and would have “silently” stolen to sleep, but one of 
the gentlemen insisted upon singing us to sleep with that classical song, ‘‘ His heart 
was true to Poll.” We all sternly refused to be locked in the arms of Morpheus with 
such a key, and, as he persisted, some one called out, ‘‘O, do kill that Poll!” and a 
faint voice was heard, saying, ‘* Will some one please choke Mr. Smith?” Still he 
kept on until he stopped from sheer exhaustion, I think. 

There was one of the loveliest Aurora Borealises to be seen that night ; and as 
there was nothing between us and the sky to intercept the view, we had the advan- 
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tage over those who slept in houses. We sat and watched it until two o’clock ; then 
I fell asleep. 

There was a glorious sunrise the next morning, —a great ball of fire coming up from 
the sea, over the hills, and casting a lovely glow over the whole sky ; but again the 
necessities brought us down from romance to reality. We had eaten almost every- 
thing the night before, and there was only a piece of bread-and-butter for each until 
we could reach home ; so we shouldered our burdens and were about to start, when it 
was discovered that our names had not been recorded on the rocks. Now, that is a 
ceremony that should never be omitted ; and if any one should go to High Peak, he 
would find the ‘‘ Tapleyites ” immortalized in white paint. 

Of course we could not come home worn and tired, for that had been prophesied 
by those who stayed at home; besides, we were Tapleyites, and must be ‘jolly 
under all circumstances.” So two of the gentlemen ran ahead blowing horns, and 
the rest of us followed in the wagon, singing, at the top of our voices, ‘‘ We won’t go 
home till morning.” At every house the people were waiting to see us pass, for all 
the village knew that a party had ‘‘camped out” on High Peak the night before. 
We came home covered with glory, and our exploit was a nine days’ wonder, as every- 


thing new is in the country. 
MC. S. 


**MAKING HAY.” 


A warm and sunlighted morning, 
Three little urchins at play ; 

I lift the shutter to watch them ; 
They cry, ‘‘We are making hay.” 


The plot of greensward is narrow, 
Their scythe is a carving-knife ; 

But fingers are strangely eager, 
And thrilling with restless life. 


They see the red clover falling, 
And pause, in a pitying way, 
While one little hand is stealing 
Some clusters ‘‘ for ma’s bouquet.” 


O dear little patient toilers ! 
There’s never a plot so small 

Within the world’s boundless garden, — 
Where jubilant raindrops fall, 


And summery sunbeams twinkle, — 
That does not offer you still 

Some fragrant hay for the making, 
If so you work with a will. 


And though, it may be, ungainly 
Is the weapon that you take, 

I know you can harvest blossoms, — 
At least, for another’s sake. 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT PAPER-MAKING, 


THE paper-mill is a large brick building, four stories high, and the river rushing 
under the bridge sweeps around beneath its windows. 

We entered, — Harry and I, — and found ourselves in a large room, half of which 
was occupied by a long, complicated-looking machine. On our lett was an office 
partitioned off in one corner. On our right we saw three or four tables. At one of 
these a woman was counting off sheets of paper from a pile in front of her, and folding 
them in the middle. A man was putting these up in packages. 

All this we took in at a glance, and at the same time our ears informed us that the 
aforesaid machine was making a deafening clatter, so that we could hardly hear each 
other speak. 

“* Now,” shouted Harry, ‘‘you must show me around, because you’ve been here 
before, and I have n’t, you know.” 

I led him past the noisy machine, through which a broad band of white material 
was slowly coiling and twisting. 

** What ’s that ?— paper?” cried Harry. 

I nodded, and we entered another large room, on one side of which were several 
boxes on wheels, full of a soft, damp substance, which looked like wet cotton-wool. 
On the other side were five tanks, oblong in shape, and each having a partition 
extending part way through the middle of it, lengthwise. They were arranged side 
by side, and each had a six-inch iron shaft across it, at right angles to the partition. 
They were filled, with one exception, with a thick mass of soft, wet stuff, which was 
sluggishly flowing round and round the partition in the centre. The empty tank was. 
being washed out with lime-water. 

Passing to the next room, we saw a large boiler, from which a man was raking out 
a wet, steaming mass, which we found, on closer inspection, to be rags. These he 
put into barrels, In another part of the room was a vat in which a heap of paper- 
rags was bleaching. 

Having seen all there was to be seen here, we returned to the room we had left a 
moment before, and found a young man with half a dozen of these barrels full of rags. 
He was emptying them into the newly cleansed tank, into which there was also pour- 
ing an abundant stream of water from a hydrant at its side. Hearing a splashing in 
the water, we looked under a kind of paddle-box over the shaft, and saw what seemed 
to be a smooth cylinder revolving rapidly. There was one in each tank, and it was 
the cause of the current in each. 

Just then a gentleman came up, whom I had seen at the hotel. He nodded to me, 
and volunteered to explain the process to us. ‘* This wooden cylinder,” he began, 
pointing to the revolving drum in the tank, ‘‘ which is turning at the rate of three 
times in a second, is set with knives, which run lengthwige. Just below it you see 
another set of knives, which are stationary. These knives cut the rags up and beat 
them, so as to get rid of a good deal of impure matter. Here” (pointing to an eight- 
sided affair which was slowly turning, with its lower part just entering the water) “‘is a 
mechanical arrangement faced with wire gauze, which takes up the dirty water and 
conveys it off; so that although clean water is pouring in all the time, yet the tank 
does not overflow. 

‘* When the rags have been pretty well beaten up, they are let through those traps 
which you see in the bottom, into a bin or vat below. After staying there a week, they 
are brought up in those cars,” (pointing across the room to the boxes on wheels,) ‘“‘ and 
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put into the next tank, where they are cut and beaten up again. . Here is what drives 
the cutters,” added he, opening a cover in a large box between this tank and the 
next. We looked in, and saw two pulleys about four feet in diameter, each having a 
belt around it which passed to unknown regions below: us. 

The next tank was filled to the brim with the sluggish mass of pulp which we had 
seen before, and with which the other three were filled. That in the others, however, 
was white, while this was red. 

“* Ts this colored red on purpose?” I asked. 

‘*No,” replied our guide, ‘‘it is the color of the rags; these are not entirely 

‘ bleached yet. In the next one they are quite white, you see,” — taking up a handful 
of the stuff. I did the same, and found that it felt soft, wet, and greasy, but not so 
unpleasant as it looked. ‘‘This next is paper-rags,” said he. It had a bluish 
tinge, and looked thinner than the other, which was made from linen rags, our guide 
said. 

We passed to the cellar of the mill. Here we saw the bins into which the pulp was 
drawn off from the tanks above. In one of them a man was taking out the partially 

‘ dried pulp and putting it intoa car. A shaft with large pulleys on it ran through the 

room, from which belts went up to the room above, to drive the cutters in the tanks. 

** Look out and not get caught,” cautioned the overseer, for such our guide seemed 
to be. Dodging under the belts, we followed him to another part of the cellar, where 
he showed us the fire-pump and the shafts of the three turbine water-wheels. Re- 
tracing our steps, we entered still another room, where were two immense cisterns, 
ten or twelve feet high, and the same in diameter. ‘‘ After passing through the tanks 
above and being well beaten up, the pulp is let into this cistern, where it is kept stir- 
ring until it is pumped into the mill or grater you saw above. In that it is ground 
up still finer, and then passes to this other cistern, from which it is pumped up to the 
room where you saw them making paper.” 

We looked into the cisterns and at-the boilers, and then went up stairs. The 
paper-machine was still at work, and we found that the noise was made by one stout 
little cog-wheel. The shallow tank of thin pulp rested on this cog-wheel, which, as 
it revolved, shook the pulp so that it was kept well mixed. 

The pulp first passed over a tight band of wet cloth, and was kept within bounds by 
a strip of rubber on each side of it. It looked rough, at first, like coarse blotting- 
paper, but it presently passed under a roller and became smoother. It now began 
a long and tortuous course between steel rollers and around eight large drums heated 
by steam ; at length, passing out, it was wound up on a reel. The pulp had now 
become a strip of smooth white paper, about four feet wide. From the reels it was 
drawn into a spasmodic machine which unwound about three feet, at the same time 
trimming the edges and dividing it lengthwise in the middle; a long knife then 
started and sliced off the projecting pieces of paper, which were seized by two girls 
and laid on a pile between them. The girls threw away any imperfect or wrinkled 
sheets, and the floor around them was covered with such pieces. 

Having a taste for mechanics, I was curious to find out how the machine was made 
to act, —first unrolling a certain amount of paper, and then stopping and cutting it 
off ; but I presently found that it was a simple arrangement of cogs and levers. 

The overseer invited us into the office, and we spent a few minutes there talking 
with him. Then, having thanked him for his kindness in showing us around, we 
came back to the hotel, feeling pretty well posted in the art of paper-making. 

George P. Whittlesey, age 16. 

















THE BIRD DIALOGUE. 


SREAKERS. 


Mary. HITTIE. FREDERIC. 
DEBBIE. Eva, ARTHUR. 
Dora. MINNIE. JOHNNY. 
EpITH. Jor. GUSSIE. 
CAROLINE, 

Mary, Caroline, Debbie, arid Dora are the largest among the girls ; Minnie and 
Eva the smallest.. Frederic and Joe are the largest boys ; Johnny the smallest, 
SCENE, a school-room. Tabies and chairs cre placed around, upon which are books, 

slates, a globe, etc. Maps are hung upon the walls. A group of scholars assembled, 

waiting for school to commence. 

MARY and HITTIE are sitting together, MARY’S arm around HITTIE. JOHNNY 
stands whittling. GUSSIE is seated, with open book in hand, twirling a teetotum. 
DEBBIE stands with sack on, holding and occasionally swinging her hat by one 
string. CAROLINE sits with slate and arithmetic before her. EDitH is seated with 
an open atlas. FREDERIC leans back a little in his chair, sharpening lead-pencils 
Sor the others, which he hands them at intervals. DORA is at work on tatting. 
ARTHUR stands, and is winding a ball, unravelling the yarn from an old stocking. 
Jor sits at work on the hull of a little boat. MINNIE is sitting on a low stool, with 
a bunch of flowers, which she is arranging in different ways. Eva is also on a low 
stool, near DORA and CAROLINE. These various occupations are introduced to avoid 
stiffness, and should not be kept up constantly, but left off and resumed occasionally, 
in an easy, careless way. Confused talking and noise heard behind the curtain, 
Curtain rises. 


Mary (as if continuing a conversation). Now, J should rather be a robin. He sings 
such a pretty song! Everybody likes to hear a robin sing. I don’t believe even a 
boy would shoot a robin. 

Jounny. Course he would n’t ! 

MINNIE. Robin redbreasts covered up the two little childuns, when they got lost 
in the woods ! 

CAROLINE. And they don’t do like other birds, — stay here all summer‘and have a 
good time, and then fly off and leave us, They stay by. 

Gusstz. How do you know that? 

CAROLINE (07 any one that can sing). O, I’ve heard. They stay in swamps and 
barns, waiting for spring. Don’t you remember? (Sémgs.) 
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“ The north-wind dothiblow, and we shall have snow, 
And what will poor Robin do then, poor thing? 
He will sit in the barn, and keep himself warm, 
" And hide his head under his wing, poor thing !” 
(Others join in the song, one or two at a time, and at the close all are singing.) 

Mary. Yes; he comes up close to our back door and eats the crumbs, and 
perches on the apple-tree boughs ; mother says it seems as if he were one of the 
family. 

DesBI£. Now, I should a great deal rather be a swallow, and fly away. They go so 
swift, some of them are called ‘‘ swifts.” Mother says I never caz keep still. Then 
I could fly away down South where the oranges grow, and figs, and sugar-cane, and 
see all the wonderful sights ; and I ’’d go to all the beautiful sunny islands away over 
the seas. : 

Jounny. Get tired, maybe, and drop down into the water. 

Jor. No. Light on vessels’ topmasts ; that ’s the way they do. 

DEBBIE. ’T would be a great deal better than living in a barn all winter, or a 
swamp either. 

Dora. O, this morning I saw the prettiest bird I ever saw in all my life! O, if he 
wasn’t a pretty bird! Father said ’twas a Baltimore oriole. Part of him was 
black, and part of him red as fire. O, he was a beauty! If ever I am a bird, I’ll be 
an oriole ! 

ARTHUR. Uncle Daniel calls him the fire hangbird. 

FREDERIC. That’s because his nest hangs down from the bough like a bag. 

CAROLINE. Don’t you know what that’s for? Where they first came from, ’way 
down in the torrid zone, they built their nests that way so the monkeys and serpents 
could n’t get their eggs. 

ARTHUR. I’ve got a hangbird’s egg. 

EpiTH. Do they have red eggs? (Boys laugh.) 

FRED. No; black and white. Father calls him the golden robin. 

CAROLINE. I'll tell you what I’d be. A mocking-bird. And I'll tell you why. 
Because a mocking-bird can sing every tune he hears. Does vex me so when I hear 
a pretty tune and can’t sing it! Sometimes I remember one line, and then I can’t 
rest till I get the whole. Mother says I ought to have been born a mocking-bird. 

FrepD. Of course, Caroline would want to carol ! 

CAROLINE. Mother says he can whistle to the dog, and chirp like a chicken, or 
scream like a hawk, and can imitate any kind of a sound, — filing, or planing, or 
anything. 

Mary. And he can sing sweeter than a nightingale. 

ARTHUR. I’d bea lark, for he goes up the highest. 

FRED. He has a low enough place to start from. 

CAROLINE. I know it ; ’way down on the ground ’mongst the grass. 

Dessiz. No matter what a low place he starts from, long as he gets up the high- 
est at last. Don’t you know Napoleon ? 

Dora. And Lincoln? 

Jor. I know what I would be. Some kind of a water-fowl. Then I could go to 
sea ; and father won’t let me, now, nor my mother either. 

Jounny. Youd better be a coot ! 

Frep. Or one of Mother Carey’s chickens ! 

Jor. No. I’d be that great strong bird, I forget his name, that flies and flies 
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over the great ocean, and never stops to rest ; through storms and darkness right 
ahead! He don’t have to take in sail or cut away the masts !— Guss, what do you 
think about it? 

Guss. Well, I guess I'll be an ostrich ; then I can run and fly both together. 

ARTHUR. And you would n’t be afraid to eat things. 

Guss. That’s so! They swallow down leather, stones, old iron, and there don’t 
anything ever hurt them. 

Desi. I heard of one swallowing a lady’s parasol ! 

Jounny. But they ’d pull out your feathers ! 

Guss. O, no matter. I’d let the girls have ’em to stick in their hats, after I’d 
done with them. 

Jounny. I know what I’d be. I’d be an owl. Then I could sit up nights ! 

Hitriz. O, you’d be scared of the dark ! 

JouNNy. I guess so! °T wouldn’t be dark, if I was an owl ! 

Mary. Can’t you play enough daytimes ? 

Jounny. O, daytime isn’t good for anything. They have all the fun after we’ve 
gone to bed, — me and Charlie! 

Frep. ’T won't do for little boys to hear everything that goes on ! 

Guss. You little fellers are apt to make a noise and disturb us ! 

Hirtie. Mother says if I was n’t a chatterbox, I could stay up later. I guess Ill 
choose a parrot, for parrots can talk just when they want to, and have blue wings, 
and green wings, and red, and yellow, and all colors ! 

EpiTH. I should rather be a canary-bird, 'cause they have sponge-cake and sugar- 
lumps every day ! 

Hitrie. O, I would n’t be a canary-bird, shut up in a cage ! 

Dora. I should rather live on dry sticks. 

MINNIE. My mamma’s got a canary-bird, and he sings, and he’s yellow. 

HITTIE. Parrots are the prettiest. 

Mary. Why don’t somebody be a flamingo? They are flame-colored. 

ARTHUR. I should think some of you girls would want to be a peacock! 

DEBBIE. Now, what do you say girls for? Boys think as much of their new 
clothes as girls do! 

Dora and Mary. Just as much ! 

FreD. I know who seems like a peacock. Nannie Minns. I saw her stepping 
off the other day, just as proud! About seventeen flounces ! and yellow kids and 
yellow boots and curls and streamers! First looking at her dress, and then at her 
boots, and then at her gloves, and then at her curls, —this way. (Jmitates Nannie 
Minns’s walking.) 

DEBBIE. Well, if some girls are peacocks, so are some boys hawks. I saw that 
great Joshua Lowe come pouncing down among a flock of little boys yesterday, and 
do everything he could think of to ’em, just to show he could master them ! 

Mary. And if you want a crow-fighter, take Andy Barrows ; he’s always picking 
a quarrel. 

Dora. I knowit. I’ve heard him. ‘*Come on!” he says. ‘“‘Comeon! Ill 
fight ye!” 

CAROLINE. I think, as a general thing, girls act better than boys. What do you 
think about it, little Minnie? You don’t say much. 

MINNIE (looking up from her flowers). 1’d be a humming-bird. 

Epirn. She thinks you’re talking about birds. 
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CAROLINE. And what would you be a humming-bird for? 
MINNIE. ’Cause they ’re so pretty, and just as cunning ! 
Hirriz. So they are, Minnie. 
Menniz, And they keep with the flowers all the time, and eat honey. 
ARTHUR. Eat the little mites of insects, much as they do honey. 
Epits. My brother found a humming-bird’s nest. O, the inside of it was just as 
soft as wool, and little bits of white eggs, just like little bits of white beans ! 
Dora (looking at Eva, and taking her hand). Now, here’s a little girl sitting here 
all this time, and not saying a word. 
CAROLINE. I knowit, Isn’t she a dear little girl? (Stroking her hair.) 
Mary. She ought to be a dove ; she’s so gentle and still. 
DEBBIE. You dear little pigeon-dove, what bird would you be? 
Eva (looking up). Sparrow. ¥ 
Mary. You would? And what would you be a sparrow for ? 
Eva. ’Cause my mamma said, not a sparrow falls down to the ground. 
( The girls look at each other.) 
DesBiE. Isn’t she cunning? 
Mary and Dora. I think she’s just as cunning as she can be! 
Jor. Fred has n’t said what he’d be, yet. 
helio, He’s the grandest of all. He can fly right in the face of the sun. 
Jounny. Eagles can beat every other bird. 
Jor. Of course, Fred would n’t be anything short of an eagle ! 
Frep. No; nor anything short of the American Eagle! 
Guss. ’Cause he can beat all the other eagles ! 
ALL THE Boys. That’sso! Three cheers for the American Eagle ! 
ALL TOGETHER. Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


(Curtain falls. Or, if there be no curtain, a boy rushes in to tell them the organ-man 
és coming, and they all rush out.) 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


Fa 
METAGRAM.—No. 119. DIAMOND PUZZLE. — No. 121. 


First, Iam something used in the house. . A consonant. 
Behead, and I am often converted into a . Mournful. 
waterfall. Again, and I am all about you. . A watering-place in Eurofte. 
Ella Mc Nee. ; A wild beast’s lair. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. — No. 120. » A consonant. 


“ The Happy Four.” 

My initials run down, my finals then climb, 

An American statesman you ’ll see, ENIGMA.—No. 122, 
A warrior, too, he was in his time, I am composed of five letters. 

And fought most successfully. My frst is in church, but not in steeple. 

1. I keep a lookout. ‘ My second ’s in haman,but not in people. 

2. I dye red. My “¢hird is in arch, but not in dome. * 
- 3. Lam an excellent little fis My fourth is in seek, but not in roam. 

4 I am an ugly old woman. My fj? is in canister, not in can. 

5. I am a savage. My whole is the name of a noted man., 
. “ Percy Vere.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS.—No, 123. 


CHARADE. — No. 124. 
First syllable. 
- Wanderer in a desert place, 
Sidelorig scuttling o’er the sand, 
Woe to him who in thy reach 
Ventures his unwary hand ! 
Second syllable. 
My second shoutd-he chance to spy, 
*T would make e’én “ Truthful James” to 
lie ; 
A sentinel by me is lost, 
Though keeping steadfast at his post ; 
Though blest is he who sleep first made, 
What would it be without my aid ? 
My whole. 
Touched by old age as by a frost, 
We’re oft my whole, when youth is lost ; 
O, would that age could gently steal 
As frost on nuts, and kindly peel 
From our ripe hearts the useless rind, 
And leave us sweet and good and kind. 
; Mary Bedford. - 
WORD SQUARE. — No. 125. 
My first is a river. 
My second means angry. 
My third we do for pleasure and health. 
My fourth is a girl’s name. 
My fifth are used in factories. ° 
A.C. MN. 
METAGRAM. —No. 126. 
Whole, I am first. Behead, Iam often 
seen in winter. Restore and curtail, I 
am particular, Behead, I am the edge. 
. Fw £ 


HIDDEN TOWNS.—No. 127. 

1. Darius espied a big hen trying to 
fight a fat rooster. » 

2. They have used an Etruscan teapot 
for a year. 

3. To prevaricate is bad enough ; to li 
is still worse. 

4. A Turkish fez, or cap, is ah odd head 
gear. 

5- Do not jaugh aithem so unkindly. 


tered the ark. } 
7. A skilful artisan, Francis Cowles by 
name. 
Pacific. 
CHARADE. —No. 128. 
Behind a prison-wall he sat, 
And, raving, tore his hair ; 
They, passing, called him by my jist, 
Nor stopped to linger there. 
My second’s a word, 2-+ittle word, 
Of letters it has one. 
My ¢hird lights up the spacious hall 
At the setting of the sun. 
My fourth conveys from strand to strand : 
My whole, an island near the land. 
Fannie. 


WORD SQUARE. — No. 129. 
My first, to escape from Morpheus’ em- 
brace. 
My next in our hearts has a very dear 
place. 





My third is to work —in a certain way. 
| My fourth is a name we can hear any day. 
| Sop and Fop. 


6. At a'most venerable age Noah en- 
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METAGRAM. — No. 130, 

First, I am an article of apparel. Change 
my head, and I am part of the body. 
Again, and I ama small nail. Again, 
and I am to be in want. Again, and I 
am a boy’s nickname. Again, and I am 
an instrument of torture. Again, and I 
ama vehicle. Again, and I ama bundle. 

“ The Doctor's Daughter.” 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 131. 
How many faces in this square? 


Lucius Bishop, age 13. 


NAMES OF AUTHORS. —No. 132. 


1. A color, a preposition, and a letter. 

2. A number, near, and a relative. 

3. A combustible material, and an ele- 
vation. 

4. Near the ground, and a measure. 

5. Shiver, and a blade. 

6. A road, and one fourth of the earth’s 
surface. 

7. A color, and a pebble. 

Sop and Fop. 
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BURIED HEROES. — No. 133. 

1. There! You’ve spilt ale on Ida’s 
best dress. 

2. It’s bad to have a chill, especially in 
winter. 

3. Can’t you take a nap, O Leonora? 

4. I rode to the Colonel’s on horse- 
back. 

5. My ancestors built this wall a cen- 
tury ago. 

“ The Happy Four.” 


re ae aS REBUS. 


WAS, age II. 


ANSWERS. 


R 
- Ye, year, yeast. 
. Siberia, Liberia. 
le so 


. N 
NA I E 
A 


T 
EST § 


108. 1. Shelley. 2. Motherwell. 3. Wordsworth. 
4 Browning. 5. Longfellow. 6. ay 7- Cow- 


< You sigh for honor, I sigh for ease, and 
both sigh in vain. 
ALOK (oer) fr, (1) (i) (oer) (e's), () 


s eye) (ix) es ane 


110, y- ack. oa My) 





Ill 
112. 


Stripe, pinipes strip, pr trip, rip, priest. 
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Ornmag Baer 
AZPun omnes 
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114. Madam. 

115. 1. Kalamazoo. 2. Py 
4 Van. 5. C. 6, Pau. 7. 
9. New London. aria 


114, i 

117. % ELL 
ES AU 
LARK 
LUKE 

118. Connecticut. (Connect, I cut.) 


gy a. Lemberg 








UR recent article on “The Screw-Propel- 
ler” seems to have created no little discus- 
sion. Here are two letters on the subject : — 


DOWNINGTON, PA., May 22, 1873. 
Eprrors “ Our Younc Fouxs ” :— 

The story of “ The Screw Propeller and its Dis- 
coverers ” in the number for June, says that the 
first successful application of the screw was made 
in 1846, by Francis Pettit Smith ; I have read in 
two or three different works that John Ericsson 
built one in 1840 named the “ Archimedes.” Will 
you please explain matters through the “ Letter 
Box?” “ INQUIRER.” 


NEw YORK, June 2, 1873. 
Eprrors or “ Our Younc Forks :— 

In the Stevens Institute, at Hoboken, can be 
seen the engine and boiler, together with the pro- 
pellers, used by Mr. John C. Stevens of New Jer- 
sey, in a boat on the Hudson River, in the year 
1804. A small fraction of the pitch was employed 
in the blades of the screws, which do not differ es- 
sentially from many in use at the present day. 

“ Our Young Folks” for June, 1873, 


I assume that while you endeavor to please 
your readers by the contents of “Our Young 
Folks,” you desire also to instruct, and do not 
willingly impart wrong information to that most 
confiding class of seekers after knowledge, — the 
young. If I am right in my assumption, you will 
probably publish this letter, — provided the author 
of the article referred to does not succeed in 
demonstrating to you that he is right, and that the 
general theory of engineers is wrong. 

Respectfully, 
Ricwarp H. Bust. 

We sent these letters, with a note of our own, to 
the writer of the article in question, and here is his 
reply :— 


ATHENAUM LIBRARY, June 3, ’73. 
Dear Sir :— 
Application of the screw as a propeller was tried 
on the Thames as early as 1837, by both F. P. 
Smith and Mr. Ericsson. It was also tried by the 


latter on the Hudson in 1840. But its first suc- 
cessful application was after the accident on the 
Paddington canal in 1846 had revealed to Smith 





an article, in which Mr. Francis Pettit Smith of 


the h fore unknown principle, that the dim#- 
nution in length of screw is no diminution of its 





England is mentioned as the original di of 
the principle that it was not necessary to employ 
the full pitch tc produce’an efficient propeller, — 
and as having made the discovery about twenty- 
six years ago. , 

In the same article, we read as follows : ‘‘ Now 
there is not an intelligent boy of fourteen who does 
not know that the propulsive power of a screw is 
not in proportion to its length. A short has pre- 
cisely as much power as a long screw. J¢ has 
more.” 

A reference to any good treatise on the screw- 
propeller will show that Mr. Smith himself 
made very extensive experiments, by direction of 
the English government, to determine the best 
length of screw, with a given diameter and pitch ; 
and that nunferous other experiments of the same 
kind have been made. (See Bourne’s Treatise 
on the Screw-Propeller.) It would probably be 
asserting too much to say that the best length of 
blade is absolutely fixed, though there are some 
proportions that are generally accepted by engi- 
neers as correct; but the assertion that length 
does not affect the performance of a screw is cer- 
tainly a novel proposition in engineering. 





propulsive force. This principle made it success- 
ful, and Smith discovered (or invented, no matter 
how accidentally) the principle. 

.... Of course exactness is important in 
teaching youth. But if, when I tell my children 
that Columbus discovered America, a bibliographer 
cries out, “ No, the Norsemen discovered it” ; 
or if to my explanation that the world is globular 
some geometrician explains, “‘ No, it is flattened 
at the poles”; am I therefore inexact? Colt’s 
revolvers in 1851 were confronted with a rude re- 
volver from the Tower, and McCormick’s reapers 
had their model in the British Museum ; were 
neither Colt nor McCormick inventors therefore ? 
It is all— nonsense. 

When I wrote that “a short has precisely as 
much power as a long screw,” meaning that Pet- 
tit Smith’s screw, when broken, had more pre- 
pelling power than when long, was I inexact? I did 
not speak of the “ pitch,” or the “diameter” ; 
nor did I say that the “ best length of the blade 
was fixed.” I simply taught the boys that ‘he 
propulsive power of a screw was not in propor- 
tion to its length; nothing more. None of your 
correspondents deny ¢hat. 
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There is a German adage which says, “ Straight 
forward is the best runner.” I know no better 
way to teach boys; show a boy the simple fact, 
and get it into his head. I was taught that the 
earth was 95,000,000 miles from the sun. Am I 
damaged because it is since discovered to be 
somewhat less? 

I stick to the absolute and positive truth of my 
screw-propeller. Ericsson to-day will endorse 


all I said. 
Faithfully yours, 


N. S. Dovce. 
PROVIDENCE, June 24, 1873. 
Dear EpirTors :— 

I should very much like to obtain your opinion 
and advice on the following subject : In sending 
articles to magazines or periodicals, would there be 
any harm in forwarding with them another name 
than your own? 

For myself, if it were perfectly honorable so to 
do, it would be very desirable to use, possibly, a 
portion of my real name, but masked and in dis- 
guise. It is but right you should know some of 
the reasons why. I am just beginning to write, 
and my powe?s and talents, if I have any, are wholly 
untried and unproved, Deep in my own heart I 
cherish the hope of some day being a “‘ writer.’ 
None of my home friends imagine that I harbor 
so wild a dream, and I must confess it is both wild 
and presumptuous. So until I have tested mryself 
I could not bear that one of my friends should know 
of my aspirations, nor any one in all the world 
if I could help it. I know I am over sensitive in 
many things, and I may be so in this; but the 
JSeeling of their knowledge would paralyze all my 
efforts: I cannot understand wéy this should be 
so; I only know that it is, notwithstanding they 
are so kind and loving in all things. 

I have been ill since I was quite a child, and 
health, if ever it is mine, lies dim and far off in the 
distance of years. I have through this illness 
watched the slow, lingering death of many bril- 
liant hopes and ambitions, and out of their ashes, 
Pheenix-like, has grown this one of which I have 
spoken. I cannot believe it harms me, for, al- 
though it is dearer than almost anything else to 
me, yet if God has seen best to deny me the neces- 
sary talents and (by sickness) culture, I know I 
shall be happy, and I trust useful, in some other 
way. 

Another thing: Among our family friends we 
have one or two editors, to whom I should wish 
to send, if ever I try my fortune in the great 
world. Now, is it not quite possible that through 
their friendship they might view my effusions 
with a little more partiality than if coming from a 
stranger? I should not like that. 

It never occurred to me that there could be 
any harm in using a disguised name, until a few 
days since I read something to that effect, or rather 


Our Letter Box. 


feet. 
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that publishers ¢xfected the true names of their 
correspondents, If you will kindly answer through 
the “ Letter Box ” of *‘ Our Young Folks,” I will 
thank you most heartily. 

I have written yow because I know of no one 
else so kind and helpful to those young in life and 
experience. 

Yours very truly and respectfully, 
“ PERPLEXED,” 

For the reasons which you have stated, we do 
not see any serious objection to your sending a 
fictitious name with your articles designed for 
publication. We sympathize with your aspiration 
to become a writer, and also with your gensitive- 
ness on thé subject ; but the latter is something 
you will learn to overcome. Editors, to be as- 
sured that the contributions they receive are sent 
in good faith, have a right to require that re- 
sponsible names should accompany them ; but few 
will insist upon that, if you can convince them in 
other ways that your work is genuine. 


Darby asks this interesting question: “*‘ Why 
is it that worms, frogs, and fish sometimes fall 
from the sky when it rains? I often see worms in 
rain-barrels, and about two years ago a fish three 
inches in length fell in our town.” 

Frogs; fish, and other small creatures, are often 
taken up into the clouds by whirlwinds and water- 
spouts, and are sometimes carried great distances 
before they fall to the earth. But we suspect that 
the worms in the rain-barrels might be accounted 
for in some other way. 


PRINCETON, N. J., May 29, 1873. 
Dear “ Younc Forks ”:— 

I ask the opinion of the lovers of croquet, 
through your monthly, this disputed 
point ; I am unable to find a. definite rule in the 
books: Can a player, having struck two balls by 
carom, discard the first one, and, after playing on 
the second, use the first as if he had not hit it in 
the first instance ? 





C. K. B. 
We should say yes. What do our correspond- 


ents say? 


A correspondent sends us this paradox, which is 
not new, but which we do not remember to have 
seen explained. 

A bricklayer had to construct a wall, whose 
length in the direction A B C wes twenty-four 
The one half of this wall, namely, from B to 
C, had to be built over a piece of rising ground, so 
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that the base of this part of the wall would neces- 

sarily be more than twelve feet. In making out 

his account, he charged more for this half of the 

wall than for that which was built on level ground 

from A to B. A geometrician assured him that 

* the square contents of both portions of the wall 

were exactly alike; which may be proved in the 
following manner : — ” 

Cut two pieces of card-board, in the form shown 

in Figs. 2 and 3, torepresent the two parts of 


Fig. 2. 














the wall ; lay the piece representing the straight 
wall on the curved piece, as in Fig. 4, and it will be 
found that the part which projects at A and B will 


Fig. 4. 
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exactly fill up the spaces at E and F. The piece of 
board representing the straight wall may thus be 
found to be exactly sufficient to form a piece equal 
to that representing the curved wall. You may 
then lay the curved piece upon the straight one, 
and, reversing the experiment, prove that the 
curved piece is capable of forming a rectangular 
piece equal to the other. 

Now, who of our readers can explain wy it is 
that Fig. 3— the base and upper lines of which 
are evidently longer than those in Fig. 2, while the 
wall is supposed to be of the same height in both 
—contains only the same square contents, as de- 
monstrated in Fig. 4? 


Rather ingenious, for a girl of twelve years, is 
this 
CHAPTER OF B’S. 


Blossoms blow beside Bessie Brown’s bronze 
buttoned boots. Bob Brown bids Bessie Brown 
blow bubbles. Bessie Brown blows beautiful bub- 
bles. Balmy breezes blow black braids beneath 
Bessie Brown’s blue bonnet. Brother Bob begins 
bothering Bessie Brown. Bessie’s blooming beauty 
brought bashful Ben Bassett’s blundering boots 
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before Brown’s basement. Ben sbrings Bessie 
bright bouquets, —bluebells, balsams, burning- 
bush, bachelor’s-buttons, beside blackberry blos- 
soms. Ben bows; Bessie blushes; Bob begins 
bantering Ben. Bessie bids Bob behave. Bob 
brings Ben’s brother Billy. Ben and Billy bid 
Bessie and Bob “ by by.” 








Betty Bennett. 
BaTTLeBoRouGH, Benton Co. 


C. H. writes: “1. believe I must tell you a 
little joke connected with your name. Our little 
Sadie asked her grown-up cousin to read her a 
story. They were sitting on the doorstep; so 
Fannie called out to Harry to please bring one of 
‘Our Young Folks.’ He responded, ‘ All right!’ 
and, to her astonishment, immediately appeared at 
the door with his younger brother kicking and 
struggling in his arms! We thought a picture of 
the scene would make all the young folks that 
read ‘ Our Young Folks’ laugh heartily.” 


Dear “ YounG Forks”: — 

Now, I have no dusiness to transact with you, 
and nothing interesting or improving to impart, 
but I just want to tell you how much we aZ/ enjoy 
reading your dear magazine. I would have written 
long before this, had I not been afraid of trespass- 
ing on your time, for I suppose every month brings 
with it a pile of letters to be opened and read, and 
I know that your ‘time must be very valuable to 
you. But, dear “ Young Folks,” I could not re- 
sist the temptation to tell you, as if you did n’t 
already know it, how “ perfectly splendid” you 
are. We have beensubscribers for four years, and 
our experience is, that the longer we know you 
the better we like you. I can hardly realize that it 
has been four years. Time slips away so fast, and 
yet we think it a dreadfully long while to wait from 
one month to another for your welcome visits. 
“* A whole month more,” we say, and yet it seems 
but a very short time when looking Jack. Some 
one has thus prettily expressed the same idea: 
“Time while yet before us advances with a slow 
and tardy step: no sooner is it Jas¢ than we dis- 
cern its wings.” 

I should love dearly to know who wrote the 
lines, but have never been able to learn. Per- 
haps you may be familiar with them, and can tell 
me the author. 

With a great many good wishes for your future 
success, I remain, affectionately, 

Your sincere friend, 
Cc. T. B. 

Can any of our correspondents name the author 
of the lines quoted ? 


Fessie Lovell asks ‘Our Young Folks” these 
questions : — 

1. Why is the “ Ottoman Empire” so called? 

2. Why are Chinamen called John? 
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3. Where can I find the following lines? 
“ Ere down yon blue Carpathian hills 
The sun shall sink again, 
Farewell to life and all its ills, 
Farewell to cell and chain.” 


Will S. F. says: “‘In your last issue you say 
that the formation of gas in an egg when it rots 
will not explain the fact that it floats, unless it is 
admitted that the bulk of the egg is also increased. 
If a balloon is full of air it will not frise, but if the 
air be excluded and its place occupied by a lighter 
or rarer gas than air, gravity draws the air to the 
earth with greater force than it draws the balloon, 
and the latter ascends ; yet the bulk of the bal- 
loon is the same as before. I think the same 
principle will apply in the case of the egg.” 

But what has been excluded from the egg? If 
air, or any other ponderable substance, has escaped 
from it, leaving its place to be filled by gas, well 
and good. But. the gas has really been formed 
from the decomposing matter in the egg, the shell 
of which is supposed to contain just the same 
amount of material it did before, though in a 
different form. Gas is lighter, bulk for bulk, than 
the substance which generates it, simply because 
it is rarer, or more expanded. In our opinion, 
the shell of an addled egg is slightly inflated by 
the gas struggling to get free; you know howa 
rotten egg sometimes pops ! 

Will also asks: “‘ When new cloth is wet, it 
shrinks, but, after being shrunk once, it does not 
return to its original form when it becomes dry. 
Why not?” 

Who can tell him? 


“ Southern Sunshine.” — Biographical sketch- 
es of the late Professor Samuel F. B. Morse ap- 
peared in the chief daily newspapers throvchout 
the country at the time of his death; but no sep- 
arate biography has yet been published-— Get the 
Diamond Edition of Bret Harte’s Poems, com- 
plete in one volume ; price $ 1.50. 


Lulu Meredith. — Certainly ; send us another. 
We shall always be glad to hear from you. 


Charles P. C. — Vf you wish to stuff and mount 
birds and animals you had better provide yourself 
with a copy of Maynard’s “‘ Naturalist’s Guide.” 
Something on the subject has already appeared in 
Our Letter Box ; but you will need more com- 
plete instructions than we can find room for. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., June az. 

Dear Mr. Epitor: — ; 

I am not “ Zobe,” but I think I have found the 
answer to Mr. Jack Straw’s latest effusion, and 
the “theory thereof,” too. Arrange the words in 
five lines, and, commencing at the last word, read 
up the columns; it forms this sentence: ‘‘ Jack 
Straw hopes Zobe likes to be a pirate, and also re- 
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joices that he yet survives to read this: Wicked 
men come to bad ends.” 
Your attentive reader and subscriber, 
Epitx C. C. 

Answered also by R. C. F., Lulu Meredith, 
Frank S. Palfrey, W. E. F., A. P. Destryan, and 
* Fried Fish.” 

And now here comes a solution from Zobe him- 
self, who furthermore says: — 

“ T enclose another task for Mr. Straw’s ‘ unfor- 
tunate brain.’ It has the same general appearance 
as my first one, but is constructed upon an entirely 
different plan. 

“** Justice of has accuse him that appropriated 
my of than as_puzzle piracy he crime I with could 
charge Jack much more me:straw might.’ 

“Please make a complete sentence out of these 
words by placing them in their proper order ; to 
do which, it is only necessary to find out the law 
according to which they are arranged.” 

“ Pussy Willow.” —“‘ Will you please tell me 
what ‘ Charles’s Wain’ is, in Tennyson’s ‘ New 
Year’s Eve’? 

“* Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall white 
chimney-tops.’ ” 

** Charles’s Wain ”’ is the northern constellation 
of the Great Bear, commonly called the Dipper, 
from its principal group of seven stars, with the 
sight of which any person in our latitude is sup- 
posed to be familiar. A wain is a wagon; 
Charles’s Wain is the name given to the constel- 
lation in some parts of England. 


Charlie Percy. — Thank you for your nice lit- 
tle letter. Aren’t you a relative of Minnie 
Thomas? 


Our Young Contributors. — Accepted articles : 
“ Prairie Fires,” by Eudora M. Stone; 
“ Charlie's Trouble,” by Fern ; “ Bluebell Gal- 
lop,” music by Mary A. Leland; and “ Affie- 
blossom Waltz,” by Sophie Oliver. 


Honorable mention: “ ¥ack’s May-Basket,” 
by Felix; “ The Wood- Violet,” by Katie S. 
Holmes; “Harry’s Scarecrow,” by F. G. S.; 
“ My Experience in Gardening,” by Anne May 
Morgan ; “‘ The Dewdrop’s Mission,” by Elvie 
Jay ; “ Our Darling,” by Charlotte Daisy Bent- 
ley; “A Few Pictures,” by H. E. W.; and 
“Full of Fun Gallop,” music by Annie Dean 
Shaw, age 11. 

“ Trident” sends in answers to all but one of 
our last month’s puzzles; and other early lists of 
answers are received from “ Kikeri,” Bessie and 
Rob, Lottie and Harry Carryl, Frank S. Palfrey, 
Annette S. S., Anna H. Copeland, and ‘‘ Grass- 
hopper,”’ age 9. 

Erratum. In Word Square 106, “ Ingenuous” 
was misprinted ‘‘ Ingenious.” 
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THE JIMMYJOHNS IN THE TUB. 


Drawn sy S. Eytince, Jr.) [See “ A Morning with the Jimmyjohns.” 





